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PERSONAL: If the lady and gentleman 
who helped me read my copy of a humor- 
ous publication while on the way home 
in the Main Street Car last Thursday eve- 
ning will send $1.00 to JUDGE, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, they will receive said 
periodical for ten weeks and enjoy it 
more. So will I. 








A. PHIL. ANTHROPIST. 





This coupon is intended for 
timid souls, who, not being 
subscribers to JUDGE have 
always made life a sad busi- 
ness and now desire to tenta- 
tively dally with delight. 


225 Sth Avenue, N. Y. 


Enclosed find one dollar. Send me Judge for 
ten weeks. I am a new subscriber. 
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Famous Oliver °36 
Typewriter 


Now*64— Was'*1 


Latest Model 
Brand Ne Ww 
FREE TRIAL 


This tells how you profit by our war-time experience. 


The Sales Policy Alone is 
Changed —NOT the Machine 


The Guarantee of a 


$2,000,000 Concern 


That This $64 Typewriter Was $100 





How you can now save $36. 


During the war we learned that it was unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling 


salesmen and numerous, expensive branch houses throughout the country. 


We were 


also able to discontinue many other superfluous sales methods. 


We still retain our war-time way of selling. 


You can now obtain the identical Oliver which was previously priced at $100 for $64. 
Not the slightest change has been made in the machine. 


The Latest Model 
The Oliver Typewriter Company is at the height 
of its success. With its huge financial resources it 
was determined to place the typewriter industry on a 
| present ‘“‘new-day” basis. This, you admit, is in 
harmony with the economic trend. 

This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year development. 
It is the finest, the costliest, the most successful model 
that we have ever built. 

At any price it is impossible to buy a better type- 
writer than the Oliver. Foryears it has been ranked 
at the top by those who know! 

More than that, it is the best typewriter, in fifty 
ways, that anybody ever turned out. If any type- 
writer in the world is worth $100, it is this Oliver 


Nine. 
. . . 
Simplified Selling 

Our new plan is extremely simple. It makes it 
possible for the consumer to deal direct with the 
producer. 

You may order from this advertisement by using 
the coupon. 

We don’t ask a penny down on deposit. 
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When the typewriter arrives, put it to every test— 
use it as you would your own. If you decide to keep 
it, you have more than a year to pay for it. Our 
terms are $4.00 per month. I you decide to return 
it, we will even refund the transportation charges. 

Or if you wish additional information, mail the 
coupon for our proposition in detail. We immedi- 
ately send you our de luxe catalog and all information 
which you would formerly obtain from a typewriter 
salesman. 


13 Cents a Day 


Our terms are $4.00 a month—the equivalent of 
13 cents aday. Everyone may now own a typewriter 
for nearly one-half less than any other standard 
machine. 

Regardless of price, do not spend one cent upon 
any typewriter—whether new, second-hand or re- 
built—do not even rent a machine until you have 
investigated thoroughly our proposition. 

Remember, we offer here one of the mest durable, 
one of the greatest, one of the most successful type- 


writers ever built. If anyone ever builds a better 
it will be Oliver. 










It is the same commercial machine purchased by the United States Steel Corporation, 
the National City Bank of New York, Montgomery Ward & Co., Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
the New York Central Lines and other leading businesses. Over 900,000 have been sold. 
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Don’t Pay $100 
Why now pay the extra tax of $36 when 
obtain a brand new Oliver Nine—a world ta 
r $64? 
Cut out the wasteful 1 


this advertisement. 


Or send for our remarkal ) ( 
High Cost of ‘Typewriters e Re 
Remedy.”’ You will not be placed unde 
obligation 


Avoid disappointment. Order now to secur 


mediate delis ery. 


Canadian Price $82 


™ OLIVER 


Tpewritér G@mpany 
1045 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
NOTE CAREFULLY—Thi ipon will bring 
you either the Oliver Ni free tri furtl 
information. Check carefu 





| THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1045 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
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Towering back of the Mimeograph is a 
long record of honorable and important 


accomplishment in business and educational institutions 
throughout the world. In old Yale, and in the newest industries 
of the east and west, it is working remarkable economies of both 
time and money. An hourly grist of five thousand neat and 
exact duplicates of any typewritten sheet, makes its total delivery 
forty or more thousand a day. And this work is done at negligible 
cost, privately, far quicker than by any other means. No annoying 
delays in making ready. No type to set. No expensive skill neces- 
sary. The speedy and inexpensive way of reproducing letters, forms, 
bulletins, drawings, charts, etc.! For thirty years the Mimeograph has 
led in its field, but today it is a greater device than ever before. 


Ask for booklet “H-4” A.B.Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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The figures in this map indicate the percentage of those newspaper editors in each State who, in answer to a country-wide questionnaire, estimate 
public sentiment in their respective communities as opposed to tobacco prohibition. The black States are the only ones in which anti-tobacco laws 
now remain. The States in which laws have been repealed during the past year are also indicated. 


ls Tobacco Doomed? 


American Editors—North, South, East and West—Give an Emphatic Answer to the 
Question: “Does America Want to Banish Lady Nicotine ?”’ 


S tobacco going to have its scalp added to the belt 
of the prohibitionist beside that of the lamented, 
but as vet not altogether late, alcohol? 

The radical reformer says it is. Already he is 

whetting his knife preparatory to the scalping. 

Not immediately, he admits, but certainly within a 
generation. 

He bases his prediction on the belief that there is a 
generally growing sentiment in favor of such prohibition 
throughout the country. He also points to the growth 
of movements against tobacco in recent years, particu- 
larly since the attainment of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment against liquor has left a large number of reformers 
hunting a new evil to conquer and has encouraged others 
to redoubled efforts against tobacco, which they con- 
sider next in line. These enthusiasts point particularly 
to increased legislative activity against tobacco. 

But what are the actual facts of the case, dispassion- 
ately considered? Would the people of the United 
States, were the question put to a vote, favor the pro- 
hibition of tobacco? 

Those who say not point out its long-continued and 
almost universal use at the present time. Discovered 
first by Columbus in 1492 as an American weed smoked 


By GARRET SMITH 


by the Indians, it was a botanical curiosity in Europe 
for nearly one hundred years. Then, with its introduc- 
tion into England by Sir Francis Drake and Governor 
Lane of Virginia and its popularizing by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, it sprang into general use. 

They point out that even at that time there were 
prohibition movements against tobacco, one of the 
strongest being led by an English king. Yet these move- 
ments never got anywhere. They say it is significant, in 
comparing the possible fate of tobacco with the fate of 
alcohol, that in those early days of anti-tobacco agitation 
no one yet dreamed of prohibiting liquor. 

They point out, too, the strongly entrenched economic 
foothold of tobacco in the United States, which is the 
chief tobacco country of the world today, with an acreage 
of nearly 2,000,000, representing a land investment of 
over $160,000,000 conservatively estimated. This acre- 
age has more than doubled in the last fifteen years. The 
total value of the 1920 crop was $208,001,000, being the 
value of 1,508,064,000 pounds produced last year at the 
average farm price of 19.8 cents a pound. This does not 
take into account the large investment in plants for 
manufacturing and distributing the finished product, for 
which there are as yet no official figures. There were, 
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however, produced during the year 8,304,618, 762 cigars, 
50,408,827,557 cigarettes and 453,482,919 pounds of 
pipe tobacco and snuff. 

Of course, those who favor prohibition of tobacco dis- 
count these arguments by the statement that the use of 
tobacco parallels that of liquor in that the use of liquor 
was at one time as widespread and universal but was 
more strongly entrenched, dating back before the dawn 
of civilization. They say further that the investment 
involved in the United States in the liquor business was 
fully as great as that now in the tobacco business. 

But, as a matter of fact, those opposing tobacco pro- 
hibition rest their opinion on a fundamental difference 
in the effect of tobacco as compared with liquor on the 
human system. No matter how many cigarettes or 
cigars the father of the family smokes they never drive 
him into a frenzy. The most inveterate smoker of the 
weed never goes home and beats his wife and children 
as the result of it. On the contrary, they contend that ° 
smokers have a reputation for amiability while under the 
influence of tobacco. 

Undoubtedly there has been increased agitation for the 
prohibition of tobacco in many quarters during the last 

(Concluded on page 493) 
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eA Chat With 
Madame Curie 


cAt Her Laboratory in ‘Paris the Greatest Woman 
Scientist in the World—the “Radium Queen” — 
Tells How She Has Fought Her Way to Success 


An Interview by ZoE BECKLEY 


(Editor’s Note. 
of May. 


and nothing more. 


mother and a homemaker 


CERTAIN little Polish girl, blue-eyed and 
fair-haired, frolicked about with her dolls 
and puppies on her father’s land near War 
saw some fifty ago. There- was 
nothing about Marie that made her different 

from her four brothers and sisters in tastes or talents. 
She was just a nice little girl, daughter of a professor in 
the Warsaw College, who with his wife had formerly 
conducted and taught in a “seminary for young ladies.” 
Today she is Madame Pierre Curie, Professor of Radio 
graphy at the great Sorbonne in Paris, and known 
throughout the world as discoverer (with her late hus 
band) of the most marvelous and valuable substance 

within man’s present knowledge—radium 
Madame Curie works in a laboratory (‘Pavillon 
Curie’’) built for her as part of the Sorbonne, upon a 
street named “Pierre Curie.” Anyone in Paris, from a 
boy selling papers near the fish-market, to a member of 
the ‘“noblesse” buying 
pearls in the Rue de la 


vears 


Paix, could quite easily 
direct you to it—and would 
do so with the keenest 
pride. Marie Curie (still 
called ‘‘Mme. Curie” for 
all her scientific titles) is 
a holder of the Nobel Prize 
tor Phy sics, bestowed jointly 
upon Professor and Ma- 
dame Curie and Henri Bec- 


querel in 1903 

In ror1 she again received 
the Prize, this time for her 
self alone in recognition 
of researches in chemistry 
Three a week she 
head of the 


times 


lectures as 


Ecole CK Radiographie to 
large classes of young men 
there is no co-education in 
France) who hope some day 
to approach the fringes of 


t 
her eminence. 
She is regarded almost 


All the radium in the 
world today is estimated 
at about 142 grams. The 
white represents 
the quantity produced 
by the greatest radium 
concern in this country 
72 grams; the section 
in black above it is the 
total estimated produc 
tion of all other radium 
refiners in the United 
States—between 30 and 
40 grams; and the third 
section at the top 

is the total produc 

ms tion in Europe 
from 20 to 30 grams. 


space 
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Madame Curie is scheduled to reach America about the middle 
While here the women of America, in recognition of her services to 
mankind, will present her with a gram of radium, valued at $100,000. With 
no thought of self she discovered the valuable substance and deliberately gave 
her secret to the world. Today, while others are making fortunes out of radium, 
she finds herself unable to buy enough to fill her needs in her experiments. 
To the world which does not know her Madame Curie is a scientist. 
Here, however, Miss Beckley throws some interesting 
sidelights on her character which prove her to be a real woman—a wife, a 
who has, somehow, managed to find the time to 
work her way through to greatness despite her domestic preoccupations.) 
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“*Madame Curie works 
in a laboratory (‘Pa- 
villon Curie’) built for 
her as part of the Sor- 
bonne, upon a street 
named ‘Pierre Curie.’ 
Anyone in Paris, from 
a boy selling papers 
near the fish-market, 
to a member of the 
‘noblesse” buying 
pearls in the Rue de la 
Paix, could quite easi 
ly direct you to it 

and would do so with 
the keenest pride.’ 


PHOTOS KEYSTONE 


with reverence by her co-workers, her students—bv 
all France in fact. And before these lines are printed, 
Madame Curie will have journeyed to the United 
States at the invitation of a group of American women 
to receive the gift of a gram of radium valued at $100,000. 

You might think that with all this fame and esteem 
and glorious achievement, Madame Curie would move 
in a golden haze of prosperity and impressiveness. It 
is not so. She is the most retiring of women. Her life, 
for al] its laboratory luster, is quieter and more re 
stricted than the average housewife’s in an American 
prairie town She herself describes it as ‘‘a narrow, 
well-worn path—from home to laboratory to classroom 
to home again, with a trip now and then for a walk in 
the country.” 


[\ appearance Madame Curie is unpretentious to the 
last degree. Although not a born Frenchwoman, she 
has all the indifference (not to say aversion) to modes 
and folderols that characterizes the intellectual bread- 
winning women of France. She has a pleasant face, 
calm rather than animated, keen gray-blue eyes, a short 
ish nose, and what the passport people would call ‘‘me 
dium mouth and chin.” Her hair, put up with the mini 
mum expenditure of effort, is crisp and fair-turned-gray. 
She is tall and spare. Her hands show traces of incessant 
laboratory work and have a trick of movement—the 
left one especially fluttering here and there, with a faint 
flicking motion as though ridding the fingers of crumbs 
or sand. 

The day I saw her, Mme. Curie came out from her 
experiment-room so quietly and looked so plainly work 
aday that I doubted if it were she—though I don’t know 
why I should expect to see a manipulator of chemicals 
in a Premet frock, or wearing pearls. 

\ much-frayed black calico apron covered her from 
shoulders to shoes Above it rose a black wool blouse 
fastened tightlv at the throat with a common or garden 
pin—the kind you stick through a paper pattern. Below 
the Jong skirt peeped forth stout boots of stern propor 
tions. laced with leather thongs. 

Mme. Curie does not like interviews, and frankly says 
so. Sne rarely gives them 

‘In this case,” she said naively, “I had to. You are 
\merican—and I am going to your country as the guest 
of your kind women and to receive a splendid gift from 
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them—finer than jewels! The women of the United 
States served magnificently during the war. They 
learned much about the wonders of radium and of what 
can be accomplished with this gram they give. It is 
incalculable, because no person knows today what mar- 
vels can be accomplished with radium tomorrow. 
‘When it is understood that there are but three ounces 
of radium in the world today, and that from an entire 
ton of carnotite ore, which comes from your State of 
Colorado, only a bit of pure radium the size of a pin’s 
head is obtained, a whole gram is a large amount to 
be in the possession of one person. I already feel rich.” 


ICHES, however, are apparently far from Mme. 

Curie’s thoughts and calculations. Instead of living 
in a palace on the Champs Elysées, or in the open country 
which she so loves, she makes her home in a modest 
apartment—‘‘what you in America call a flat’’—near 
the Sorbonne. She does not own a motor car. She 
walks to her pavillon three days a week, to her lectures 
the other three. On Sundays she reads, or walks in the 
Bois, or visits some friend in the suburbs where she can 
get a whiff of country air. 

‘Then you have no hobbies,’ I asked, ‘‘no favorite 
way of resting from your taxing work?” 

She shook her head and smiled a little. 

‘Perhaps my work is my play. Or perhaps I don’t 
need play. Or perhaps it is an absorbing game to watch 
the development of my children.” 

I was ignorant to the extent of not knowing Mme. Curie 
had children. I am inclined to think few people know 
much about her private life. Even Paris knows of her 
without knowing her. 

‘“Yes— I have two daughters,” she went on, ‘Irene, 
twenty-three, and Eve, sixteen.” 

“The older girl is here, studying and working with me 
in the laboratories. Eve is musical. She is giving all 
her time to that. You see it is a working household. 
We have always been busy, and—” she added with a 
new look in her eyes, an alert, absorbed, mother-look, 
“we have always been together. They must go with 
me to America. I could not be—how do you say in 
English?—comfortable, at peace, unless they were 
with me.” 

The mother-look in Mme. Curie’s face for the moment 

(Continued on page 404) 
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HERE are still in certain sections of the vast 

Canadian wilderness whole areas that are 

today as virgin as they were two hundred 

years ago. In many of these regions the 

vast forests have never been disturbed even 
by the ax. This rocky timber land is fairly sprinkled 
with thousands of tiny lakes whose cool, clear waters are 
the home of millions of speckled trout and hundreds of 
beaver, and the drinking-places of the deer and the moose 
and the bear. 

Man-made maps do not show many of these lakes. 
Most of them are even unknown—except to the few 
trappers whose canoes now and then glide gracefully 
over their silvery surfaces during the months of the short 
northern summers, and whose snowshoes slide silently 
over the trails of their deep-frozen waters through the 
many months of the long northern winters. But the wild 
life of these waters and woods outnumbers the trappers by 
many thousands to one—for a blazed trap-line is a 
sacred thing, protected by the unwritten law of the wil- 
derness. Hence one trapper will not encroach upon 
another’s domain. The custom is to blaze in the early 
fall, each with his own mark, the trail that is to be the 
trap-line for the coming winter. And these blazed trails 
are respected. No court-protected law of warmer lands 
is so inviolate. 

In this almost unknown region it is but natural that, 
among the lakes which have been named at all, 
there have been many duplications. Thus there 
are several Bear lakes and Loon lakes and Spruce 
lakes and Moose lakes—so that the Moose Lake of this 
story is quite likely one of which you have never heard. 
Suffice it to say that it lies somewhere between the rocky 
northern shore of Lake Superior and Hudson Bay. 


HE water of this enchanting lake is clear as crystal 
and cool to drink. Right down to its shore-line, 
the spruce, the birch and the pine grow thick, to form 
a fitting background for the picture; and in these dark 
forests are hidden myriads of the wonderful mysteries 
of the wild. Of all the times I love Moose Lake the best 
is when, on a moonlight night, one allows himself to drift 
in a canoe over her deep, dark surface—content just to 
muse and dream while the ever-present shadows of 
the close surrounding forest play about and sink down 
into the very water itself. One’s vision at such times 
sees all things in their true light; one’s sense of values 
is more natural and things present themselves more 
nearly in their correct proportions—whether it be of 
matter or men. Go to Moose Lake—or to the virgin 
wilderness anywhere—to get your proper perspectives. 
You might spend some time at Moose Lake and— 


By J. HoracE Lytle 


unless by chance, or he took you to it—never find the 
cabin of Jean Gouffeau, whose blazed trap-line for many 
miles forms his solitary domain. There is not another 
human habitation within a distance so great that you 
would starve and die in the bush before you would ever 
find it. 

A remarkable man is Jean Gouffeau—and, in the cir- 
cumstances, not the least exceptional is the fact that you 
never will find him but clean-shaven. You might travel 
the wilderness over and not be able to duplicate this one 
characteristic. But many others has Jean. His voice is 
always low and soft as a woman’s. Yet he stands six 
feet two and with only a knife has killed a bear alone in 
hand-to-claw conflict. And he loves books. Not current 
news—that he cannot get and does not know; but the old 
authors. These he knows and loves. and they are his sole 
companions on certain long winter evenings, or during 
the summer months when he has little to do but fish. It 
is worth a trip across a continent just to be able to know, 
and learn to love, this trapper of Moose Lake. 


T was summer when I first visited that region, armed 
only with fishing materia! and a kodak, my object 

besides the outing, being to collect material for some 
fishing stories. I was, however, particularly anxious to 
snap a moose—especially as at that time I had never 
even seen one. 

“But watch out for The Big Fellow,” Jean cautioned 
one day as I was about to set out alone. “‘He’s bad,” 
he added. 

“Who and what is he?’ I questioned, not yet under- 
standing what was meant. 

“*Can’t mistake him if you come across him,”’ he said. 
“He’s old, an’ he’s only got half a spread of antlers 
other side broke clean off,” he added by way of explana- 
tion, and relapsing, as he always did in circumstances of 
the trail, into the expressions common thereto. 

“But, Jean,” I expostulated, “‘vou haven't vet told 
me whether this thing is fowl or fish or man or beast. 
Do tell me what it is.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I see,’’ he said—and smiled quietly in his 
own way. ‘‘He’s a moose, Monsieur.”’ 

“Thanks,”’ I laughed, “I'll watch out for him. 
haps I can get a chance to snap his picture.” 

“But be careful you give him no chance to go for you, 
for he’s mad most all the time,” was Jean’s parting in 
junction as I took up the paddle and pushed out the 
canoe. 

I had rather poor luck with the trout that day, as I 
remember, but got a dandy snapshot of a fine little buck 
just before he jumped from the water as my canoe sli~ped 
silently upon him around a bend—and it’s one of the best 
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‘“‘Had nct the time come to 
shoot? I wondered.”’ 
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deer pictures I have in my whole collection. But J 
seen nothing of the one-ant!ered moose. So tl 9 
after our supper was over, and the thing 

and the pipes were lit, I questioned Jean to 


in regard to the strange moose for which he s 
had such a wholesome respect 

“Well, I will tell you,” 
just puffed at his pipe for so long that I feared hi 
going to go on. But I knew better than to attempt 
push him. Then 

‘The first time I ever come across hin 
into his story, ‘‘was the year when his 
reached their full spread of hve teet 
he was a good big moose then, I can tell y hough | 
has filled out: some since. I far away to sh 
an’ be sure—an’ you know, Monsieur, I dor 
ever shooting unless you know 
can hit on the run as well as most—an’ som 
when I need the meat—but mostly I try for a 
1 hope vou understand, Monsieur, why I do thi 


he began en stopne 


4 ] n lanncl 

( 11au nea 
irom tip to tip 
was too 


you are going to ki 


just because there has been too much shooting of g 
that often is merely wounded 


and get Wa some ( 
to die of it later alone in the woods where no m 
ever find them. It is unkind, Monsieur 
waste. If they say it is not what vou call sportsn 
alway s to be sure or not to shoot—then the 
It is one thing to give vour game a chance to get 
It is still another thing not to give them a chance to get 
away an’ die alone as waste after days or weeks of sufic 


ing. I leave it to vou, Monsieur, which is the best 
“T AGREE with you—perfectly, 
The law of humanity tra 
manship. Shoot only to kill 
as you may actually need. But what about this bi 
moose?”’ I urged him back to the story 
“Yes, Monsieur. Then just after I saw him I he 
the cow-call from across the lake, an’ he threw b 


Jeai I answered 
nscends that of mere sports 
and only to kill so 1 


head. But then came the challenge from another 
There would be a fight. 1 did not much need meat | 
paddled ver’ quiet long the shore to see then 

By the time I got closer, the cow-call ca: g 

the water—an’ I could see both bulls coming toget 

in a little clearing by the portage. An’ such a fight 

was, Monsieur! Just as quick as they got that 

they lowered an’ charged. It was a case of whi 

the toughest antlers, the most powerful neck, an’ tl 


know 


for sure 


how long it 
Then whe I 


who would com 


greatest endurance. I do not 

but it was a long fight 

could not tell which it was to be 

the one I call The Big Fellow raised this head whe 
(Continued on page 405 
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For American Progress, American Ideals, 
American Supremacy. 
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EDITORIALS 


OR Lesttr’s, this issue marks the end of a 
chapter—precisely that moment before the 
lights are dimmed for the ringing of chimes 
and the advent of a new year, in this case a 

new era. 

The next issue of Lestre’s WEEKLY will appear in 
a different dress. It will express an expanded edi- 
torial policy. Nothing in the old Les.ir’s which has 
recommended it to its readers will be missing, but 
in addition the new LesLie’s will offer attractions 
and display a spirit which, we feel confident, will 
further entrench the magazine in the hearts of its 
present friends and make a host of new friends. 

We purposely refrain from going into particulars. 
Let the new LesLir’s speak for itself. Only—Watcu 
FoR It! 


The Tobacco Verdict 


HE success attending the movement for na- 

I tional prohibition has greatly encouraged all 

advocates of sumptuary legislation. Its op- 
ponents have become correspondingly alarmed. 

So far as tobacco is concerned, the grounds in 
public opinion for this encouragement or this alarm 
are set forth very plainly in the leading article of this 
issue. Here, among all the rumors and guesses, the 
threats and counter-threats, speaks the unmistakable 
verdict of the people in a referendum of editors repre- 
senting the entire country. 

This verdict, of course, has no legal force. None 
the less, it carries profound conyiction whose moral 
weight will be felt in all future discussions of legisla- 
tion affecting the use of tobacco. 

Just now opponents of the Volstead Law are im- 
portuning Congress for a national referendum on 
their pet abomination—a referendum whose verdict 
would be binding. In the meantime, they might 
conceivably profit by the example of the tobacco 
interests, who have not waited for Congress to act. 


The “Salariat’’ Arrives 


NEW sociological element, struggling for 
A emergence here, has reached the surface in 
England. This is the “new poor.” It em- 
braces the salaried class, the professions, the shop- 
keepers—nearly everybody between the nether 
millstone of the proletariat and the upper works. 
While in this country it may be perplexing to find 
either the proletariat or the “higher classes,” there 
is visible always the masses hammered against the 
wall by strikes and taxes. 

The “Salariat” is embattled public spirit—a safe- 
guard against Jacks-in-office and onerous mobs. It 
is the pith and sinew of production transformed into 
constructive discipline. For long years our public 
has sworn terribly when it walked through blizzards 
during a strike, ducking amiably the hurtling brick- 
bats and chuckling at the contrast between running 
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the gantlet in Indian wars and running for life in 
our town. But now the ‘“Salariat” proposes to have 
its own union. It does not propose to permit the 
law of self-preservation to fall into desuetude, nor to 
debate the issue of labor and capital with the 
academic detachment of philosophic speculation. 

Law—economic and statute—has hit the ‘Sala- 
riat” hard. Habit has sequestrated its members 
from exercising its weight in the trend of the times. 
Should our “‘Salariat”’ yoke itself into solidarity it 
would have a ready tool for “direct action.” Being 
nobody’s dog, the public has been kicked by every- 
body. But a public union would have the same 
right to strike as private unions. 

The “Salariat,” having a home and a white shirt 
to maintain—and being co-trustee of the public 
cold-storage plant that keeps the apple of truth from 
rotting—seems to have decided to maintain the 
head on its shoulders and fifteen cents in its pocket. 


Complete Self-Expression 


HE following letter, received by the Medicine 

Lodge (Kan.) Jndex, from a correspondent 

in Barton County, has already enjoyed a 

greater than local circulation. It deserves one of 
national proportions. So here goes! 

“editor index: i done it an got away an they aint no use 
alookin fer me cauz ile be a long ways of when you git 
this leter. : 

“he came up and said it just onct to offin and i busted 
him with an ax and he aint goin to say it to no human 
agen ner editer neither. 

‘he come up to me when I wuz out lookin at my apper- 
cot trees rite after the big frost Monday and he said it an 
then i up an busted him, so they aint no use lookin fer him 


1er me neither. ” 
ae yers truely 


’ 


“uno’ 
‘p. s. whut he said was ‘i knowed it was goin to frost and 
kil! the fruit’ and thens when i busted him. 
‘bp. s. agen—he allus was one of them ‘i knowed it’ fellers.” 
There are very few of us, indeed, who at one time 
or another have not felt the impulse on which the 
writer of this letter acted. But while he fully ex- 
pressed himself both with ax and pen, we, in Emer- 
son’s words, had on like occasions ‘that divided 
and rebel mind, that distrust of a sentiment because 
our arithmetic has computed the strength and means 
opposed to our purpose... ” which precludes 
immortality either for us or our potential victims. 
Immortality, however, may be purchased at too 
high a price. 


Corrupting a Classic 
7 fishing-schooners, built for their calling 


and seasoned in it on the Grand Banks, 
sailed a race last fall off Nova Scotia. The 
Yankee won. 

The proposal for the race and subsequent ar- 
rangements had been almost offhand. The prepara- 
tions had consumed the odd moments of men who 
have io fish for a living. 

But the contest gripped the imaginations and 
focussed the attention of millions already surfeited 
with international yacht racing. 

Why? 

In great part—was it not?—because of this very 
element of informality and spontaneity without 
which there can be no guarantee of true sport. The 
boats were genuine—not built for the occasion. 
The men were genuine—not trained for the occasion. 
The weather was genuine—not ordered to suit. 

It was inevitable that the great popularity of this 
fine race should call for a return engagement. But 
what happens? The defeated Canadian fishermen 
must needs build a boat for the express purpose of 
licking the stuck-up Yanks. And the Yanks, not to 
be outdone, must build another for the express pur- 
pose of avoiding a licking. 

The lines of both boats are those of a yacht! 

Conditions are laid down, to be sure, that these 
craft must spend the intervening season fishing on 
the Grand Banks to qualify as real fishing-schooners. 
But who will say that if that were their main purpose 
they would have been designed as they are? 

And what becomes of the informality and spon- 
taneity of the event? 

Must it always be true that “men kill the thing 
they love”? 
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Pecksniff on the Beach 


OW that summer is here and waters are warm, 
N we shall hear again of the great American 
discovery that the human body stops—or 
ought to stop—where the necklace begins. Already 
from the beaches, especially near the ascetic town 
which produced Broadway, come stern announce- 
ments that “ the lid is on,” that “no one-piece suits’’ 
may be seen there, and no legs permitted to wander 
at large without stockings to hide them. These 
things are ordered differently in most parts of 
Europe, and even in occasional localities in the land 
of the free. Californians believe in taking off their 
clothes before going in to swim, and girls and boys 
generally wear the same stuff and think nothing of it. 
In England, traditionally the home of Mrs. Grundy, 
one-piece suits for girls are the usual thing. In the 
Baltic waters they are even less fettered. The round 
rocks that make such delightful sun-bath places all 
along the Swedish coast near Stockholm are covered 
in summertime with “ pink seals.” The beaches near 
Riga and Reval are strewn with bathers, girls and 
women here, men and boys a stone’s-throw away, 
all as refreshingly free from clothes as so many 
South Sea islanders, splashing and screaming, and 
paying not the least attention to each other. In 
Russia, in the old days, it was common to see 
mothers sunning themselves like turtles in the sand 
while their little white slips of daughters played near 
them. When they went in to swim they simply 
threw a white sheet about them—like a Sorolla pic- 
ture—waded out in the water a way, handed the 
sheet to a child and flung it about them again when 
they waded out. Such Greek-like thoughtlessness 
is perhaps difficult to achieve on our crowded 
beaches, yet even the Manhattanese might be sur- 
prised to find out how much self-consciousness dis- 
appears under the open sky and pitiless sun. Swim- 
ming is one of the most beautiful and indestructible 
of pleasures, and the more natural it is the better. 
And it does seem that women who work side by side 
with men all day might be permitted to play 
at mermaiding without muffling up their nether fins 
in skirts and stockings, and now and then to forget 
a jangling and vulgar°world by becoming for a mo- 
ment one with the vast and incorruptible sea. 


What Would Pete Have Said ? 


HICH is the easier, to make money or to 
W keep it? 

“To keep it!” shouts the reader—at 
least nine out of ten of him. 

But consider the case of a New York restaurant 
proprietor who had prospered to the extent of having 
$2,000 to spare for some outside investment (appar- 
ently it didn’t matter much what) that promised to 
multiply his principal in a year. 

A young stranger who accosts him on the street 
offers to sell him a substantial part of the Grand 
Central Terminal for his $2,000. They discuss the 
possibilities of the investment. The restaurant 
keeperis introduced, ina hotel lobby, to the “owner” 
of the Grand Central Terminal, a large, dark man, 
who dazzles him by offering him cork-tipped cigar- 
ettes from a gold case. 

To this person he hands over $1,200 of his hard- 
earned surplus, and in response to comtemptuous 
reproaches, hurries away to get the remaining $800. 

In the meantime, of course, the “owner” and his 
confederate vanish. 

One is tempted to dismiss the victim of such a 
swindle as an utter simpleton. But how is it that 
an utter simpleton can accumulate a surplus of 
$2,000 even in the restaurant business in New York? 
And if he can, what about those other utter simple- 
tons, the public, who pay his prices? They, too, 
have to make their money before handing it over. 

As it happens, selling the Grand Central Terminal 
is an old swindle. There used to be a character 
known to the police of New York as Grand Central 
Pete, who made a practice of selling it to just such 
victims as our restaurant keeper. He is eveh cred- 
ited by such an authority as Bartlett with coining 
the phrase, ‘“‘there’s a sucker born every minute.” 

It is easy to guess at what would have been his 
answer to our question—and he was an authority. 
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Business as Usual While a 5000-Ton 
Building Takes a Ride 


ITIZENS of Pittsburgh who happened to be gazing upon the eight-story Woodwell 
¢; building at exactly the right moment the other day received a severe shock. They 

saw the edifice move! ‘‘No more hootch for me!” exclaimed some. “An extraor- 
dinary hallucination,” murmured others of more scholarly proclivities. 

However, neither “hootch”’ nor defective-vision was responsible for the startling phe- 
nomenon. That structure actually did move. And, what is more, it moved while every- 
body in it went right on working and customers walked in and out as though nothing out 
of the ordinary were happening to the perambulating tower. In less than two days it 
moved upward eighteen inches and horizontally about forty feet. Whereupon Pitts- 
burgh proudly announced to the world that it had accomplished a very difficult engineer- 
ing feat. Pittsburgh was correct. 

The body of the building is eighty by twenty feet and one hundred feet high. It 
weighs about 5,000 tons. Street-widening operations rendered its removal necessary. 
“Tt will cost $275,000 to tear it down and erect a new one,” declared the experts 
after they had made their calculations. ‘The expense of removal will be only 

eighty thousand dollars.” Then the engineers went to work. 

After months of painstaking preparation the stunt was staged. The build- 
ing was lifted bodily (sidewalks, heating apparatus and all) eighteen inches, 
by 1,200 jackscrews, after the engineers had cut off with acetylene torches 
the steel columns imbedded in the concrete foundations. It was then laid 
upon steel rails, bearing 800 steel rollers, and pushed to the spot where it 
was to rest by jackscrews placed horizontally. The last part of the opera- 
tion was carried out with the aid of but twelve laborers. 

These men, who weighed 1,920 pounds, manned twelve “jacks.”’ Work- 
ing in unison in response to a blast from the foreman’s whistle, they 
gradually pushed the giant forty feet to its new foundation. 

The snapshots here shown give an excellent idea of the way in which 
the Pennsylvania city’s “Mahomets of 1921” accomplished their task, 
which to the layman would seem to be an impossible one. 











When this picture was taken the building was actually moving. The side- 

walks went along with it; the heating plant continued to function; and the 

occupants calmly went on with their work just as though taking such a 
journey were an every-day occurrence. 


























After the edifice had been raised eighteen inches, these men—twelve of them—went into action After the big job was compieted. Note the smiles! They are (left to right) 

with twelve jackscrews, set in horizontally. Every time the foreman’s whistle sounded they John P. Eichelay, contractor; Emil Dauenhauer, engineer in charge of the 

gave a mighty tug; and each time they pulled the giant moved a bit toward its destination. work; William Woodwell, A. W. Hink, and Traffic Commissioner Ben Marshall. 
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| As convalescents gaze from the valley 
of sickness to the pleasant heights of 
health, the road appears steep and 
devious. They deserve sympathy and 
consideration; they need care. As a 
| rule, if returning well-being is not re- 
tarded by constipation, the path grows 
increasingly straight and the journey 
ever less taxing. 
Because of inactivity and lowered vi- 
tality, convalescents, invalids, and all 
sick people, as well as nursing mothers, 
are especially subject to constipation. 
To win back health, the body must be 
kept free from the drag of poisons 
generated by constipation. The body 
fights against these toxins, but in its 
weakened state the struggle is often 
unequal. Recovery of 
health is slow or the 
patient loses ground. 
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eliminate the food waste naturally 
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maintain easy, thorough bowel evacua- 
tion at regular intervals—the healthiest 
habit in the world. 
Nujol is absolutely 
harmless and pleasant 
to take. It is especially 
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BY ARTHUR 


POOR, STARVING YALE! | 
R. EUGENE A. CRILY, chem- | 
ical expert, has discovered the | 

reason for Yale’s slump in foot- 

ball. The Blue is losing games 

because of the impoverished condition of | 
Connecticut soil. You can’t stock a train- 
ing table with the kind of garden truck 
that is raised around New Haven, or any- 
where else in Connecticut for that matter, 
and expect gladiators of the Spartacus 
type to result. Connecticut soil lacks the 
elements of which strong men are made, 
according to Dr. Crily. It lacks nitrogen 
and lime; and until it is reclaimed and 
rejuvenated, Yale Blue is due to be deeper. 
Now, isn’t that a pleasant line of stuff 
for a football coach to read? Just at 
Spring practice season, too. Tough on the 
alumni likewise, for of what use will it be 
to ‘‘comb the prep schools for promising 
if one or two years of 
New Haven eats will bring the huskiest 
husky down below normal? Absolutely, 
the Yale system must be changed, rebuilt 
Instead of keeping eyes and ears open for 
young players of promise who might be 
induced to pursue their studies under the 
classic elms, Yale football authorities will 
have to turn their attention—until Con- 
necticut soil is right again—to the produce 
market news. Special refrigerator cars 


running all season between New Haven 
points west where the real stuff 
grows. If the coaches hear of a new turnip, 
with a girth of three feet, six inches, they 
must get it, quick, for the training table. 
Squash is a nutritious vegetable, but none 
of your measly Connecticut squash! The 
Alaska variety, which resembles in size a 
bass tuba, will be none too full of pep for 
Tad Jones’s boys. As for breakfast eggs, 
the Western article will be preferable to the 
Eastern, for what can be expected of a hen 
which did her scratching exclusively on a 


AS WE WERE S$ 





And so on. 

Meantime, a certain Yale ditty must be 
revised as to tense. ‘‘Here’s to good old 
Yale, who was formerly so hearty and so 
hale,’’ would about express the Crily idea. 
Just as an afterthought, how would Dr. 
Crily regard a suggestion that Connecticut 
soil be mixed with pulverized monkey- 
glands? 





ING 


H. FOLWELL 


brass bright, and red paint red. The re- 
sult is that on some burly freight loco- 
motives even the bell is black. 

We wonder if a similar fate will one day 
overtake the motor car, and if we shall see 
no more blue cars, no more lilac cars, no 
more mauve, no more lavendar; only 
black. Look, little boy! You who enjoy 
the flash of passing colors. Look at them 
while they are still here. Do this on the 
tip of an old boy who misses sadly the red 
wheels and the brass work, and the gold 
bands, and the deer horns on the head 
lights, and the pictures on the old time 
locomotives, down at the railroad yard .. . 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
my son! 


STRANDED TOWN 


yn in which 


Projes- 


been a sea 
have stranded. 


Not in years has there 
so Many road companics 
sional Iiem 

, Stranded Town is a dismal place; 
Don’t visit it e’er, my son. 

There’s never a friendly hand nor face; 
Nor slap on the back, not one. 


The air is cold and the wind is keen, 
While always gray 1s the sky; 

But never an open door is seen 
It’s Stranded Town—that’s why. 


A scowl is all they give for a smile; 
For the choicest talk, a frown. 
Ah, home, sweet home! Full many a 
mile 
Art thou from Stranded Town 


oS 
A HARVARD professor has succeeded, 
we read, in locating and isolating the 
germ of whooping-cough. Perhaps if he 
could inoculate the cheering section at the 
next Harvard-Yale game, the result might 
be pleasing vocally. 
oS 


Now that the Drys are having their inn- 


| ings, a large number of this-and-thal associa- 


tions will have fewer outings. 


THE BIRD AND THE STAR 

but very re- 
inclined an 
He was 


JOT once upon a time, 
+N cently, a movie actor 
ear in the direction of Ambition. 
a popular movie actor. 

“T think,” said the actor to Ambition, 


“that I shall have a try at the legitimate 


a 
Writing to a Washington lad, the Fres- | 
ident expressed a yearning for the old | 


swimmin’-holes of his youth, and a wish that 
there might be one or two of them near the 
Capitol. If you can’t get all you want, 
taking what you can get ts the next best 
thing. Home politics and international rela- 
tions cannot guarantee the President an old 
swimmin’-hole, but for the next four years it 
can promise him any number of holes to 
swim oul of. Good deep ones, too. 





PASSING COLORS 
OMETIMES we wonder, as_ we look 
from the window at passing automo- | 
biles, if autos will one day cease to be red 
and blue and lilac and all the rest. Loco- | 
motives once were fancy and _bright-col- | 
ored, just as autos are now. They had red | 
wheels, and gold bands, and fancy letter- | 
ing, and deer antlers on the headlight, and | 
pictures on the tank; or below the windows | 
of the engineer’s cab. Efficiency, or some 
thing, came along and decreed that loco- 
motives should be black. as much alike as 


possible, because it took time to keep 


| of Chillon”’ 


stage. Millions of people have seen me 
now I'll permit them to hear me.”’ 

Just then an aged peacock happened 
along, his feathers shy of gloss. 

“Listen, friend,” said the aged peacock, 
“listen to me before you take the big 
plunge. I am the peacock that old man 
sop wrote of in his fables. As a youth- 
ful bird, I, too, made a hit. People came 


|miles to see me, as they now come to 
see you. 
““Oh,’ cried my admirers one day, ‘if 


he would only sing! What a glorious voice 


such a magnificent bird must have!’ 
‘‘Whereupon I gave them of my best 
chest tones—and they stuffed their fingers 
in their ears and ran away.” 
Moral for peacocks and movie actors: 
Let well enough alone. 


oS 


It is now conceded that Byron’s ‘‘ Prisoner 
languished in jail because there 
were so many Volstead violations on the 
court calendar. He died before the prosecut- 
ing attorney could get around to him. 
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MOTOR DEPARIMEN 


Conducted by H. W. Slauson, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, accessories or touring 
routes, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. We answer inquiries free of charge. 











MAKING POWER FROM NOTHING 


OST of us realize that there 

never can be perpetual motion 

—at least not until a man can 

lift himself over a fence by 
his boot-straps, or until a fan placed 
on the back of a boat will be able to 
furnish sufficient wind against the sails to 
move that boat forward. 

The power that we derive from gasoline 
or kerosene, from coal or, in fact, any fuel, 
is stored-up energy of the sun of thousands 
of years ago. Each gallon of gasoline 
possesses a certain amount of energy or 
heating value which may be expressed ‘by 
the number of pounds of water which can 
be increased in temperature one degree 
Fahrenheit while the entire gallon of fuel 
is consumed with no loss of heat. This is 
approximately 112,000 pounds of water 


which may be raised one degree Fahren- | 


heit, or fifty-six tons. Or to put it in an- 
other form, the energy contained in one 
gallon of gasoline is sufficient to increase 
the temperature of one ton of water fifty- 
six degrees. 

The gasoline motor is merely a machine 
which serves to convert the heating value 


that the market is filled and the patent | 
office records stuffed with unscientific de- 
vices which never can do what is claimed 
for them. There are, of course, many pos- 
sibilities for increasing power still open to 
the inventor. Refinement in design which 
serves to reduce mechanical and _ heat 
losses has already done much toward in- 
creasing the efficiency of our engines. It is 
not too much to hope that subsequent 
development will reduce cooling losses or 
losses through the exhaust pipe so that we 
may be able to obtain full value in the 
form of power from twenty-five or thirty 
out of every one hundred gallons of fuel 
that we use, but this time has not yet come. 

A special form of spark plug or a new 
carburetor can not “‘double the power of 
your engine.” Either one of these devices 
| may increase the efficiency of the combus- 
| tion, but even with explosions absolutely 
|complete, only a fractional increase of 





power in this direction may be anticipated. 
| Mechanical substitutes for the connect- 
ling rod and bearing may be developed 
| which will possibly serve to eliminate some 
of the frictional losses, but even that can 








of the fuel exploded 
in the cylinders into 
mechanical energy. 
Additional energy is 
required to move 
tight-fitting pistons 
in their cylinders, 
bearings over their 
smooth surfaces, the 
motion of the gears 
as their teeth roll 
from one to the 
other, and other 
losses known as in- 
ternal friction. Such 
losses, however, 
need not necessarily 
represent more than 
10 Or 15 per cent. of 
the value of the fuel. 
Fully 75 per cent., 
however, is dissi- 
pated through the 
cylinder walls into 
the cooling water 
and out of the ex- 
haust pipe, and the 
remaining 10 per 
cent. is all that is 
available for propel- 
ling our cars and 
giving us the trans- 
portation which we 
s? vitally need. In 
other words, out of 
every one hundred 
gallons of gasoline 
that we buy, only ro 
are applied at the 
rear wheels of our 
cars. 

These conditions 
have set the minds 
of many would-be 
inventors and_ sci- 
entists at work in the 
endeavor to reclaim 
the energy thus lost. 
Che consequence is 





DO YOU KNOW: 


1. How to stop rim squeaks? 

2. Why water will not quench a 
gasoline fire? 

Answers to these questions will 
be found in the next issue of the 
Motor Department. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN 
THE LAST MOTOR 
DEPARTMENT. 

1. Why a clutch brake is used on 
some cars. 

The clutch is designed to enable 
a portion of the driving shaft to 
remain stationary while the engine 
still revolves. This makes possible 
gear changes, for if the gears were 
allowed to revolve at different 
speeds, there would be improper 
meshing. Some clutches, espe- 
cially those of the cone type, have 
somewhat of a fly-wheel effect, in 
that they continue to spin after the 
releasing pedal has been pushed. 
The small brake which autamati- 
cally comes into use serves to re- 
duce this spinning, so that the 
period required fora gear shift is 
no greater with this kind than is 
the case with the clutches which 
are composed of the small, light 
disks which stop the spinning be- 
cause of their own lack of mo- 
mentum. 

2. Why truck radiators’ are 
mounted on springs. 

The truck is built for work and 
not for pleasure. The springs are 
heavy and are not as flexible as 
those used on passenger cars. Fur- 
thermore, the use of solid tires on 
many trucks reduces resiliency and 
imparts additional jolts and jars to 
the truck and its mechanism. The 
radiator is a delicate part and may 
at times be severely damaged by 
excessive vibration unless it is 
cushioned from shocks by the use 
of supporting springs. 





never ‘‘multiply 
power,” as has oc- 
casionally been 
claimed. If ‘“‘power”’ 
is multiplied (mean- 
ing force), speed will 
be sacrificed. The 
possibility for im- 
provement lies in the 
development of an 
engine which will 
more effectively use 
all of the heat gener- 
ated in the combus- 
tion chamber follow- 
ing ignition. If 35 
per cent. of this is 
absorbed by the 
water-jacket and 40 
per cent. passes 
through the exhaust 
actual mechanical | 


improvement can | 
only reclaim the | 
amount of power 


lost by the internal 
friction, and as al- 
ready stated, this 
does not amount to 
more than 15 per 
cent. 

The opportunity 
for the amateur in- 
ventor lies in the ef- 
fort to increase the 
efficiency or thor- 
oughness of the ex- 
plosion and to keep 
his engine in the best 
of mechanical condi- | 
tion. Chemicals| 
and other ingredi- 
ents which are to be | 
added to the fuel do | 
not actually produce | 
more power, but can 
only serve to make a | 
more highly com- 
bustible and thor- 

















A Free Book 
Descriptive o 
Yellowstone National Park 


“Write for your copy now ~ 








N easy-chair route through the Wonderland of 
America—description of Yellowstone Park, -ichly 
illustrated. Contains maps, minute details regarding 
mud volcanoes, tinted pools, painted terraces, 20-mile- 
long Yellowstone Lake, canyons, cataracts, bears, 
bisons, deer, beavers and other animals. Accurate in- 
formation as to hotels, camps, transportation, what to 
wear—everything you want to know about Geyserland. 


Tells how, for price of round trip ticket to Yellowstone 
Park, you can make a “circle tour” to Yellowstone, 
returning by way of Denver. (Rocky Mountain 
National-Fstes Park is conveniently reached by inex- 
pensive side trip.) See map below. All on a Burlington- 
Northern Pacific Planned Vacation. 





A real vacation—planned to take you into Yellow- 
stone Park through the famous Gardiner Gateway, past 
Paradise Valley, Emigrant Peak, the Devil’s Slide and 
Sepulcher Mountain; then out via motor over the Cody 
Road, named for Col. Wm. F. Cody, (“ Buffalo Bill’’), 
over the mountains, around charming Sylvan Lake, past 
the tremendous Government irrigation dam, higher 
than the New York Flatiron Building, through bold 
and rugged Shoshone Canyon—“The most wonderful 
go-miles in America.” Then through Cheyenne to 
Loveland, Colorado (stop-over point for the side trip 
to Rocky Mountain-Estes Park). Continue on to 
Denver by motor or rail, where side trips to Denver’s 
Mountain Parks, Colorado Glaciers, Grand Lake, the 
Pike’s Peak region, Mesa Verde National Park, and Old 
other scenically famous places await the taking. Faithful 
Gey e 





All—in connection with your trip to Yellowston 
Write for booklet now. 


A. M. CLELAND 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Burlington - Northern Pacific 
Planned Vacations 


Three great wonder s pots—Y ellowstone Park, Rocky Mountain—I 
Park, and Denver, al! on one circle trip 


P. S. EUSTIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago 








DENVER 








If you don’t read Film Fun you don’t get all the movie news 


The June issue now being sold by your newsdealer 
See the pictures of Coming Stars. 
Read what the Present Stars are doing. 
See how they do it on the other side of the w 
You get everything in Film Fun for 20c 


At your nearest newsdealer, NOW 
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; Do your teeth 
do you credit? 


Gor yd-lc king, 
not an 


white heath: 
i teeth are accident. 
They come from care. 
Get the twice-a-day Pro-phy- 
% lac-tic Tooth Brush habit and 
you are on the right road to splen- 
did teeth. 
As Mr. Arthur Brisbane said 
in a recent editorial: 


by teeth 


oth nev 


“Health is built up 
well cared for A clean t 
logan of a famot 0) 
urer Seoul ana bb 

Neglected teet! 
poisonous ‘pockets’ 
poison the entire 

rheumatism and 
and end or shorten life 


cases. 








cause 
$ ther troubles 


in millions of 


Doctors say the same as Mr. Brisbane- 
4 The way to avoid all trouble with your 
teeth is to take care of them. See a Gentist 
regularly. Brush your teeth twice a day 
witha 


Pa * 


ofuplactic 


And remember 


‘A clean tooth never dec ays 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush—whether 
for the teeth, the hair, or the hands—is 
always packed in the yellow box. Three 
sizes of the tooth brushes—adult’s 
youth's, child’s 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always 
guaranteed. If any brush does not give 
complete satisfaction, let us know and we 


will make good 


Florence Manufacturing Company 
Florence. Mass 


Canadian Agency on 


247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 






Write for interesting 
Free booklet, 
of Your Teeth 


**Care 





charge. This !s 
performed by the 


oughly mixed explosive 
work which should be 
fuel itself in connection with a properly 
designed and adjusted carburetor. The 
use of such ingredients may help the 
mechanical performance of an engine only 
in so far as the elimination of carbon and 
non-dilution of the crank case oil are con 


cerned, thus producing conditions of oper- 


ation similar to those found in a new motor. 
Another opportunity for development 
lies in the production of metals and lubri- 
cants which will withstand higher tempera- 


| tures than those now found in the modern 


gasoline engine. The efficiency of the en- 
gine is limited by the comparatively low 
temperatures at which it must be operated. 
These low temperatures become necessary 
because of the high expansion of the iron 
above these temperatures, and of the fail- 
ure of the oil to serve as an adequate lubri- 
cant above certain critical degrees of 
heat. 

The car manufacturer is producing the 
best power outfit that he knows how to 
make. With proper attention to mate- 
rials, dimensions, workmanship, design and 
adjustment of carburetor, ignition and the 
like, an engine can not well be improved 
by the addition of the many and varied 
“power increasers’’ now on the market. 
In fact, tne indiscriminate use of such de- 
vices may prove more harmful than help- 
ful, for the amateur can not determine 
whether the car manufacturer has pro- 
vided for the action and results which such 
devices may produce. 

For example, auxiliary air devices do 
actually increase the power and economy 
of some gasoline engines. Some of these, 
however, may be installed under such con- 
ditions that they serve merely to do the 


0A Great D 


work which snould be performed by the 
carburetor and which may be secured 
easily by a proper adjustment of the latter. 

It is noteworthy that the directions con- 


cerning the use of supplementary carbure- | 
tor attachments and chemicals designed to | 


be mixed with the fuel all provide for the 
reduction of the gasoline flow in the car- 
buretor. This, of course, will produce more 
economical operation and, in many in- 
stances, operation which is also smoother 
and generally more satisfactory. 
the endeavor to produce easy starting and 
the elimination of backfiring, the car- 
| buretors of many cars are adjusted when 
they leave the factory in such a manner as 
to furnish too much fuel after the engine 
has become well warmed. Consequently, 
such carburetors can well withstand ad- 
justment regardless of any auxiliary car- 
buretor attachment or fuel chemical. The 
psychology of the average motorist, how- 
ever, 
creased gasoline efficiency to the use of the 
devices or chemicals rather than to the 
changed carburetor adjustment which he 
has been induced to make. 

We are by no means condemning the 
various devices which are intended to im- 
prove car operation. We do maintain, 
however, that the automobile manufac- 
turer and designer are fully aware of what- 
ever benefits may exist in these inventions 
and if they should perchance be able to 
accomplish the work claimed for them, the 


But in | 


will cause him to attribute the in- | 


manufacturer would be foolish indeed not | 


“ 


to take advantage of the ‘doubled power 
and efficiency and increased life’’ and other 
advantages which constitute the state- 
ments of the more enthusiastic manufac- | 
turers of such devices, and thus to supply | 
them as regular equipment. 


ay Out Wes 
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The United States Shipping Board steamship Wenatchee, of the Admiral Line, enter- 
ing Seattle Harbor to inaugurate an All-American passenger service between Puget 


Sound and the Orient. 


HE other day a clean-cut, handsome 

steamer, flying the American flag, 
moved slowly up Puget Sound in the di 
rection of Seattle. She was met by a flo- 
tilla of ocean-going craft and escorted int 
Elliott Bay. As she came into view 
thousands whe were awaiting her arrival 
in Seattle she was greeted by a tremendous 
shriek cf welcome—-the combined 
of the sirens of all the vessels in port 
ind the whistles of the industrial plants 
in the city. For hours the celebration 
continued. 

The new arrival was the Wenatchee, the 
first of five sister ships which will fly ‘Old 
Glory’ and which will ply between Puget 
Sound the Far East. Her advent 
meant that our flag was at last restored 
te a great trade route—a route which for 
vears has been without an American ves 
sel. Quite naturally Seattle, and indeed 
all of the nearby cities and towns, cele 
brated the event 

Five days alter receiving her noisy wel- 


of 


voices 


and 





No ordinary boat this 


she cost $8,000,000. 


Wenatchee sailed for Japan, 
hilippines, carrying Major 


come the 
China and the I 





| 





General Leonard Wood and his staff, | 
bound for Manila. Within a few mcnths 
four of her sister vessels—each of 20,600 


tons—will be in commission, one leaving 
Seattle and one arriving every 
Saturday. 
liner’s machinery somewhat marred her 
initial voyage, and it was not completed 
until the Edmore took her in tow near 
Japan. Undersized and ill adapted pumps 
feeding the boilers, and leaky pipes caused 


the trouble. 
It is said that the total cost of the 
Wenatchee as she floats today is fully 


The United States Shipping 
to make her over into 


$8,000,000. 
Board determined 


the finest vessel ever seen in a Pacific 
port; and it succeeded. 

The establishment of the new line is 
hailed in the Pacific Northwest as the 
beginning of a new era—the American 


| Era—in the commerce of the Pacific. 
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A series of mishaps to the | 
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To Pay 
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(None genuine without this trademark) 
True-Tone 


Saxophone 


| A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone 
ly in~ 


| opens the way for you to great 
crease your income, gg ey) 
popularity and p re, Easiest 

of ail wind instruments to play ./ 
—you can learn toplay thescale ( 
in an hour and in a few days (9% i] 
be playing popular airs. Prac- 

| tice is @ pleasure. < 


Saxophone Book Free 3:2 


in sextettes, or in regular band; how tote trans 
in orchestra and many other things you w 
F Tri You can order any Buescher i inatrument 
| free and try it six Af without Sae. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy to suit your 
| convenience. Mention the instrument Sleventen in and a 
complete catalog will be mailed free. (26) 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
4826 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 








You Can Tell it 


To prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND ck —_ 
resembles a genuine diamond with same DAZZLING RAIN 

BOW FIRE, we will send a selected | carat gem in Ladies’ 
| Solitaire Ring (Cat. price “$4. 98) for Half Price to Intro- 
duce, $2.63, or in Gents Heavy Tooth Belc ye Ring (Cat 
price $6.26) for $: Our finest 12k Gold ty mount- 
ings. GUARANTEED 20 YEARS. SENDNOM EY. Just 
| mail postcard or this ad. State size. We will walla atonce C. 
|O. D. If not pleased return in 2 days for money back less 
handling charges. Write for Free C: atalog. Agents wanted. 

MEXICAN puaews IMPORTING CO Dept. 1W2, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
eri ) 


Exclusive controllers can Diamonds 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages—Illustrated—Cloth 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
V. hat every young husband and 
very young wife should know 











$1.00 


Postpaid 
Mailed in plain What every parent should know 
wrapper Table contents & commendations on request 





AMERICAN PUB. CO., 508 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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ay TRACTOR Fh pyr d 


st Earn $150 
BR Toone to $400 





RAHE SCHOOL, Dept. 2505 


Kanszas City, Mo. Cincinnati, O. 


TAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stamme ring s¢ hool until you 
get my large FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, 
Its Origin and The Advanced Natural Method of Cure,” 
bound in cloth and stamped in pure gold. Ask for spe- 
cial tuition rate and a FREE copy of “The Natural 
Speech Magazine."’ Largest, best equipped and most 
successful school in the world for the cure of stammer- 

ing. No sing-song or time-beat. Scheel open all year. Vacation 

season best time to enroll. Lee Wells Millard, President. 

The North-Western School, 2302 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 











"earn 


“A Smart Hotel for Smart People” 


Very desirable for women 
traveling alone 

by Fifth Ave. 

ork 


3 Metropolitan in every respect, | 
: yet homey in its atmosphere = 
HOTEL WOLCOTT | 

i 


Thirty-First St., 


i The Wolcott New ¥ 








DOLLARS IN HARES 
We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
express charges. Big Profit, We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and buy all 
youraise. Use back yard, barn, boxes and 
runways. Contract and Illastrated Catalog Free. 
Standard Food & Fur Ass’n 
409 B Broadway . New York 
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May 14, 1921 


Is Tobacco ‘Doomed ? 


(Concluded from page 435) 


year. 


The result of the attempted anti-| was forecast by several of the editors who 


tobacco legislation during the 1921 legis-| stated that the influence of the Mormon 


lative season just ending offers, however, 
as I will show later, little encouragement 
to the prohibitionist. 

But, in order to determine more accur- 
ately the sentiment of the general public 
on the subject, an actual though indirect 
poll of popular opinion has been attempted 
by the Tobacco Merchants’ Association 
of the United States through the Press 
Service Company of New York. This 
agency, by means of a questionnaire, has 
canvassed newspaper editors of the coun- 
try in the belief that they can best judge 
the sentiment of their communities—a 
belief which it has put to the test in polls 
on other public questions. 


prok example, two years ago the Press Ser- 

vice Company directed a questionnaire 
on the subject of government ownership 
and operation of railroads to every news- 
paper in the United States. Eighty-three 
per cent. of the 5,000 editors who replied 
reported public opinion in the communities 
reached by their papers as opposed to such 
governmental activity. The accuracy of 
this report has since been confirmed in a 
number of ways, especially by the action 
of Congress in returning the railroads to 
their owners. 

Last year the Press Service Company 
polled the editors to determine the state of 
public opinion toward government owner- 
ship and operation of the fertilizer, agri- 
cultural implement, automobile, food 
products and clothing industries. Eighty- 
six per cent. of the editors reported the 
public as opposed to government activity 
in those fields. 

In the present questionnaire on the sub- 
ject of anti-tobacco sentiment the ques- 
tions asked were: 


1: Do you favor the enactment of laws pro- 
hibiting the personal use of tobacco by adults? 

2: In your judgment does the general sentiment 
of your community favor such legislation? 


3: Is the use of tobacco personally objectionable 
to you? 


Ja bape gs accompanied the questions 
and from their form it was entirely 
impossible for any editor to determine 


the attitude of the Press Service Co. ' 


toward tobacco. 

The answers of the editors show an 
overwhelming opposition by the pub- 
lic to anti-tobacco legislation. Out of 
12,518 editors queried 7,847 replied. 
(hese editors represent a combined cir- 
culation of 21,870,046. This shows the 
extraordinary interest in anti-tobacco leg- 
islation. 

Of the 7,847 editors replying, 7,393, or 
95 per cent., represented public sentiment 
in their communities as opposed to anti- 
tobacco legislation. Only 260 editors, or 
3 per cent. of those replying, represented 
public sentiment as favorable to the pro- 
hibition of tobacco. There were 174, or 
2 per cent., in doubt, while 20 failed to 
record their judgment. 

It is of special interest to note that 569 
editors in answering the first question per- 
sonally favored such legislation, although 
only 260 of them reported that public 
opinion also favored the prohibition of 
tobacco—an indication of the conscien- 
tious effort made by the editors to distin- 
guish public opinion from their own per- 
sonal opinions. 

The questionnaire results contain other 
evidence of their accuracy. The highest 
percentage of replies reporting public 
opinion favorable to the prohibition of 
tobacco came from Utah, where 42 per 
cent. of the editors thought the public was 
for such a movement while 51 per cent. 
said “‘no,” and 7 per cent. were doubtful. 
Utah is the only State which has since 








idopted an anti-cigarette law. The result 


Church was against tobacco. The Mor- 
mon Church is also strong in Idaho where 
the use of tobacco was recently prohibited, 
but only for a very brief period, the pro- 
hibition measure being almost immedi- 
ately repealed. In this State 89 per cent. 
of the editors estimate sentiment in their 
communities as being against tobacco 


prohibition, which, nevertheless, is 6 
per cent. below the average reported 
opposition. 


Further analysis of legislation on the 
subject, checked up with the returns of the 
questionnaire, indicates the accuracy of 
this test of sentiment. 

The legislature of Tennessee some weeks 
ago passed and the governor has signed a 
bill repealing the Anti-Cigarette Law of 
that State. The questionnaire showed 93 
per cent. of its editors believed the public 
against anti-tobacco legislation. The leg- 
islature of Arkansas has also just passed 
a bill repealing its anti-cigarette law. In 
this State 94 per cent. reported against 
tobacco prohibition. 

A bill introduced in the current legisla- 
ture of Arizona to prohibit smoking in pub- 
lic dining-rooms and other public places 
was first amended to prohibit the con- 
sumption in public of peanuts, chewing- 
gum, tea and coffee, and then defeated by 
the Senate. The questionnaire returns 
received from that State were 92 per 
cent. “no.” 


? Iowa where the “‘no’s”’ were 95 per 
cent. a bill repealing the anti-cigar- 
ette law has just been signed by the gov- 
ernor. 

Nevertheless, in North Dakota a bi. has 
passed the legislature providing for the 
more rigid enforcement of its old anti- 
cigarette law. Here, however, the ques- 
tionnaire percentage of ‘“‘no’s”’ was 94, 
indicating that the measure is an unpopu- 
lar one. 

Last year a petition for a referendum in 
Oregon to prohibit the use of tobacco 
failed of sufficient signatures to bring the 
question to a vote, and 95 per cent. of the 
editors there declare their public against 
the legislation. 

In Oklahoma an anti-cigarette bill was 
reported unfavorably in the House. The 
editors of that State reported 94 per cent. 
against its public support. 

While, therefore, excepting in the case 
of Oregon, and there only negatively, 
there has been no direct expression by the 
voters themselves, it is pretty evident 
from the foregoing that such an expression, 
if obtainable, would be strongly against 
tobacco legislation. Outside of the one 
State where Mormon influence predomi- 
nates, the anti-cigarette movement ap- 
pears, as in the case of Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas and Iowa, to be losing ground and is 
not to any considerable extent supported 
by the people. 


ITH forty-two State legislatures in 
session this year the sum total of 

the results of the onslaught on tobacco is 
the passage of a cigarette-prohibiting law 
in the Mormon State Utah, with a popula- 
tion of 440,446, as against the repeal of the 

















old anti-cigarette laws in the three States | 


of Arkansas, Iowa and Tennessee, with an 
aggregate population of 6,492,084. Fur- 
thermore Tennessee and 
their prohibitory laws in effect for over 
twenty years and were, therefore, pretty 
thoroughly acquainted with the merits and 
demerits of such legislation. 


In other words, the activities of those | 


reformers who have taken up the prohibi- 
tion of tobacco is not largely supported by 
public opinion and has attracted a degree 
of attention entirely out of proportion to 
its importance. 


Arkansas had | 








On the “Irish Question’’ 


the Attitude of Most 
Intelligent Americans Is 


F anyone can tell me the true story of just what is the 
trouble in Ireland, The news 
papers give practically no facts—except casualties. Some 

infer the trouble is due to religion. Others deny that. Nobody 
seems to know. Every publisher knows this—the facts about 
Ireland are hard to get. No one yet knows them or has pub- 
lished them. MetTropo.itAN has determined to give America 
the 


I wish he would do so.” 


First True Story of Ireland 


Since lebruary William Hard has been digging up the truth 
of the Irish Question. METROPOLITAN sent Hard to Lreland 
because he is the fairest, most honest, most penetrating jour 
nalist in the United States. He is adept at making complicated 
issues simple, human and understandable. He will do this 
for the Irish question. 


William Hard 


In 1917 explained first to America through METROPOLITAN 
the political situation and aims of the Czechoslovaks. At that 
time most people in America didn’t know whether Czechoslovak 
meant a religious creed or nervous malady. 


The policy of MerTRopoLIrAN for years has been to find and 
present important and fresh material of national import. 
“The Life of Maria Botchkareva,” the leader of the Russian 
Women’s Death Battalion, is a case in point. Americans had 
only the vaguest ideas about Lenine and his rule in Russia 
until Raymond Robins’ articles in METROLPOITAN gave the true 
story. Both these series were published in advance of any 
general public information on the subject. 


The article by William Hard on conditions in Haiti caused 
a great ruction, but no one denied its truth. Mr. Burleson 
decided to stop the magazine and after holding it up for a few 
days he found he had to change his mind. 


“The Intimate Diary of Margot Asquith,” since published 
by a newspaper syndicate and also in book form, appeared first 
in METROPOLITAN. That was the biggest magazine ‘ 

1920. 

In the March, 10921, 
article explained the real situation in Mexico today. 
first time the facts have been presented to America. 


“scoop ” of 


METROPOLITAN, Wallace Thompson’s 
It is the 


Correct Nattonal News First 


That has been the policy which has made METROPOLITAN 
successful and a real opinion-making influence for years—the 
giving of correct national news and giving it first. 


And that is the job on our hands now—to give the truth 
about Ireland and to give it first. William [Hard will do that. 
You can read the rea/ truth about Ireland in the June Mrrro- 
POLITAN now published. Other articles by Hard on Ireland 
will follow. He will stay in Ireland until he has the case com- 
pleted. These Irish articles are the most important now being 
published in American periodical journalism. 


You can get the METROPOLITAN from your newsdealer—or 
any newsstand—for 25 cents. If you prefer, send us your 
address and $3.00 and the METROFOLITAN will be mailed you 
for a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, 


Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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ie: Magee Sanger, the great birth 
control advocate, and her two sons 


“WOMAN 


‘AND THE 


NEW RACE” 


By Margaret Sanger 

This book, just published, is Margaret Sanger's great- 
est effort for the birth control movement. It contains 
the very essence of her life's work. It pleads and in- 
structs the women of the world in the greatest step of 
theiremancipation. “WOMAN AND THE NEw RACE” 
contains the sum total of her experience—the knowl- 
edge she dared to utter and print! The knowledge for 
which she faced jail and fought through every court 
to establish as woman's inalienable tight to know. 


PART OF CONTENT ' 
Woman's Error and Her Debt onfeaincbie® Is it Practicable or 

s di 
The Sruaele for Freedom conttccpton or Abortion 

re Preventive means cert ain?) 

pmporaliey of Unwanted Large Bettalion of Unwanted Babies| 
Cries of Despair 
Women who plead f: or Abortion Leet “yy ~ 
When should a Woman avoid Wy net int Cemret Giinics 
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A Chat With 


~Madame Curie 


(Continued from page 486) 


banished the colder, moré reticent man- 
ner of the scientist who was filching 
valuable moments from the work in hand 
and was eager to get back to important 
things. To my ,own surprise I saw that 
the two really most important things to 
Mme. Curie were—Irene and Eve. 

“And how,” I pondered aloud, “did 


you ever manage this impossible combina- 


| tion of married life and professional life 
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which has brought you to the height of 
fame as a scientist and to the beautiful 
happiness of motherhood?” 

The woman in the black calico apron 
shifted a little in her chair, fluttered her 
restless hand to her forehead and said 
quietly in her excellent English: 

‘There is much time to every life, even 
though life is pathetically short. li we 
use our hours economically, and have the 
will to make sacrifices, we can accomplish 
much. We can do at least two of the 
many things we all wish to accomplish in 
life. 

“From girlhood I desired to work in 
scientific things. I loved chemistry. But 
I was also human. I loved. And I loved 
home and family. So I chose those two 
things—or rather I chose work, and hoped 
that motherhood would also come. 


a HAD my early education in Poland 
under my father’s supervision. My 
mother died when I was a child. One of 
my sisters married and came to Paris. I 
followed, to continue my studies here at 
the Sorbonne. 

‘Some years later, when I was about 
twenty-four, I married, and for a year or 
more did all my own cooking and house- 
work and attended the institute and 
worked in the laboratory besides. 

“T sacrificed social life, travel, gaiety. 
When my baby was born I still determined 
to keep up with my studies. But it was 
hard. For I did as all loving mothers must | 
do. I sat up nights when my baby was 
sick. I hurried home from classes to tend 
her. I proportioned my time with exact 
ness and economy. Yet I worried when I 
was at college about my Jittle one. And 
when I was at home I worried about my 
university work. 

“Yet I went on. 
when you have chosen the paths you most 
desire. By the time my second daughter 
was born I had made progress at the Uni- 
versity.” 

This modestly stated “progress” in- 
cluded the second winning of the Nobel | 
Prize and the revolutionizing discovery of 
radium shared jointly by Pierre Curie, 
Madame Curie and the French scientist 
Henri Becquerel. Becquerel made the 
first discovery through the accident of 
placing a piece of carnotite ore upon a 





| 
For you can do much | 


cluttered desk. 

Developing this later on, strange rays 
were found upon the plate, showing that 
scme illuminating element was imprisoned | 
in the mineral. Scientists tore their hair | 
and turned handsprings in the effort of | 
releasing the mysterious element from the | 
ore. It was two years after that Professor 
and Madame Curie, working together, 
succeeded in this process. 





HE fact that the carnotite ore from 
which the radium of today is ex- 
tracted (after nearly a thousand different 
treatments and operations!) comes from 
Colorado gives America a sort of personal 
pride in the marvels of this superlatively 
precious product. 

It is unlikely that Madame Curie, in 
her visit to the United States, will get as 
far as Colorado. 

‘‘T am very curious about America,” she 
says. ‘I should like to see all of it, but 


| my work here makes it impossible to have 
| more than a glimpse. 
' country is very vague. 


My idea of your 
My life is so nar- | 


| ment. 


row that I have not even had time to form 
an impression of countries and peoples 
outside my own.” 

Madame does not add it in words, but 
one clearly gets the idea that, consistent 
scientist as she is, no loose thinking or 
half-formed opinions find favor with her. 
As befits one of her calling, Mme. Curie 
deals in carefully analyzed, fully demen- 
strable FACTS as she has seen them. It 
would be easy for her to say, ‘‘ American 
women are wonderful. American educa- 
tion, which permits girls to benefit on full 


equality with ‘boys, is the best in the 
world. American inventions, life, man- 
ners, morals, politics—all splend id pat- 


terns for the world!” 

Instead, *‘I have not seen for myself, 
so I cannot say,” is her motto and credo. 
If her daughters go with her to America. 
have time to study American ways, and 
feel they are better than French ways, and 
tending to broader, deeper happiness, | 
will wager my new rue de la Paix hat that 
their mother will adapt and adopt them. 

‘Their happiness is my _ happiness,” 
said she. shall give them the best 
education I can. But if they do not take 
to professional life, preferring only mar- 
riage and the activities of the home, I 
shall help and encourage them. 

‘In France girls are brought up for mar- 
riage, boys for breadwinning. I am giving 
my girls a chance to choose. They may 
choose the one, or the other, or both—as I 
did. I believe in advice, not coercion.” 


IONEERING, as has Madame Curie, 

in her special field cf science, I won- 
dered if she had encountered opposition 
and difiiculties, and how she overcame 
them. Had there been professional jeal- 
ousies? Sex antagonisms? Scorn for the 
“mere woman” who invaded the “‘prov- 
ince of men?” Belittlement of the suc- 
cess that thrilled the world? 

She smiled in the unassuming way she 
has—as a person who has done her quiet, 
plodding best and has gained success by 
Jogical progression rather than by, the 
exercise of genius, or any one brilliant 
stroke. 
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“When a voyager sets out to discover a | 


new land, his chief difficulty is his equip 
I had gained mine bit by bit, taking 
a new step when I was sure of the old one, 
moving from small successes to larger ones. 

“We laboratory workers were all, in a 
independent adventurers in an 
unknown realm. The opposition came 
from the search itself. Some travelers get 
discouraged at the difliculties and stop. 
Others keep on. For those there are re 
wards. Care and patience and the will to 
keep trying win in every undertaking, 
whetlicr it is in the home nursing a baby 
through diphtheria, or discovering in the 
laboratory a cure for cancer. 

I am happy in my work because I love 
it and because there is no limit to its possi- 
bilities. I am thankful for such success as 
I have because it helps the world and the 
people in it. 

“T am grateful to the American women 
for their gift; it will help me be more use- 
ful. My wish is to keep working to the 
very end of life. I have no dream of retir- 
ing in ease. I vision a new 
with miracles, 
and more understood. 
forever to watch the results of science— 
and do one’s bit to help.” 


NV ME. CURIE’S “bit” has already 
A been felt wherever human beings 
make their homes, do their work, 
combat disease, die. To plain little 
everyday Annie in the hills of 
no less than to Fortunella Fothergill of 


sense, 


One wants to live 


live, 


Fifth Avenue, Mme. Curie’s coe dis- 
covered twenty years ago in Paris, has 


| made life safer, happier, more comfortable. 


(Conc luded on page 498) 
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May 14, 1921 


The Monarch of loose Lake 


(Continued from page 487) 


they charged—he just stepped off to one 


‘back as though—so Jean has told me—to 


side an ‘up he went high. As the other | fix forever in his brain the picture of the 


moose passed clean by without hitting him 
at all, down came those wicked forefeet 
ripping through the other’s side—then 
quick, before he had a chance to turn, 
The Big Fellow was down and charged 
again, catching the other bull half side- 
ways, an’ over he went. So it was old One- 
Antler that answered the cow-moose call.” 

“Did he only have one antler then?” I 
asked. 


‘“X.7TO—no, Monsieur! I have said his 

spread was sixty inches from tip to 
tip. That is, I mean, they were full—an’ 
he was big.” 

“Do you know, Jean, when he lost his 
antler—or how?” 

“Well, no—an’ yes,” he answered. 
“The next fall—it was at the other lake- 
side of the same portage—I came across 
signs of such a bull-moose fight as you 
might live forever an’ never see. The 
moss was all pawed up an’ the rocks 
kicked about in every direction. Down 
by the lake, half in the water an’ half 
out, where he had been dead for hours | 
—was a bull moose that I am sure, Mon- 
sieur, was even bigger than The Big Fellow 
himself. An’ locked tight in this dead 
moose’s antlers was the full half of some 
other bull’s antlers which had been broke 
clean off at what you call the base.” 

“And so you think it was ‘The Big 
Fellow’ who had done this other job, 
too?” I asked. 

“Anyway, the next time I saw him, 
which was just across the bea ver-dam at 
the end of Moose Lake, he had only one 
antler an’ the other side had been broke 


man who had not fired a shot. 

All this I learned from Jean—with this 
one thing more: That two months later, 
as he was pushing along on his snowshoes 
over his trap-line, he came to one of his 
traps which held a beaver drowned in 
under the ice. He was stooping over to 
pull in on the chain when, on looking back 
|over his shoulder, he saw the big one- 
antlered moose step out of the forest, 
coming straight toward the water in his 


| 
| 


the nearby rifle. 
stopped still and stared straight at him. 
Then he turned and, without hurrying, 
went back into the forest whence he had 
| come. And—because in that second it 
| flashed upon Jean that the moose had not 
charged because of the experience of their 
‘last meeting—he did not raise the rifle 
| that never missed. Instead, he went back 
to the trap that held the dead beaver and 
finished pulling in the chain. And from 
that day to this Jean Gouffeau has never 
looked at the one-antlered bull over the 
sights of his rifle—and those who are his 
friends respect his wishes to follow his 
example. But, while he has an abiding 
faith that he himself is safe from attack, he 
always urges the utmost caution on the few 
who are ever privileged to visit him in his 
cabin home—for Jean admits that “The 
Big Fellow” is bad, and that he is a killer. 





ND now I have told you the story of 
“The Big Fellow,” as Jean always 
called the one-antlered moose that for 
many years had ruled as king of the forests 
all about Moose Lake. Never had there 





off,” Jean answered low but with the air of 
conviction that was his way. ‘An’ be-| 
sides, Monsieur,” he added, to dispel any 
uncertainty—‘‘it was the right side that he | 
had left; an’ it was the left side that I found 
locked in the antlers of the dead moose.” 

“But how does it happen, Jean, that 
you have never shot this moose?” I 
inquired, feeling that there must be some 
reason. 

“That I do not know, Monsieur’’—but 
I later learned the reason. 


T seems that in the later fall of that 

same year a lone hunter visited Jean’s 
cabin, and remained for a week as his 
guest. One day when Jean had remained 
behind he heard several shots in quick 
succession just across the narrow: part of 
Moose Lake. For some unexplainable 
reason he jumped into his canoe without 
taking his rifle, and paddled over to the 
point whence the shots had come. Arriv- 
ing closer, he could hear much snorting 
and tearing of the brush—and when closer 
still could see the one-antlered moose 
charging back and forth around a gigantic 
pine, behind and around which the hunter 
was dodging without his rifle. It was 
evident that the moose was badly wounded 
—but still full of fight—and the hunter 
had run out of ammunition before finish- 
ing him. 

The old bull was crafty—and when he 
noticed the canoe approaching, supposed 
that here was a new enemy and of course 
with a rifle, and he left the empty-handed 
hunter to make for Jean before the dread 
rifle could get in its work. Over the rock 
he plunged into the lake and made straight 
for the on-coming canoe. Jean swerved 
from his course just in time—for he had 
been close in when the big bull charged. 
There followed a race full of excitement 
for Jean Gouffeau. This way and that he 
swung the light cedar craft. But he was 
fresh and strong, while the moose was weak 
from his wounds. Gradually Jean pulled 
away from immediate danger. Then— 
since no rifle shot rang out—the moose 
turned and swam to the opposite shore. 





come any beast single-handed to challenge 
his right to rule. Once a pack of wolves 
might have proved his undoing, but Jean 
happened along just in time to drive them 
off, killing four of them in the process. 
And this incident furthered the spirit of 
almost camaraderie that had grown up 


bull moose. 

But on none of my several expeditions 
into the Moose Lake country had I evcr 
knowingly crossed paths with this mighti- 


some little distance I saw what I thought 
was the head of a cow moose lying down 
among the brush—and of course, I wouldn’t 
ever shoot a cow. I had noticed it by 
seeing an ear move as I was coming along 
quietly through some soft moss. Then the 
creature must have gotten my scent and 
was off through the bush. I had the im- 
pression that it was much larger than any 
cow-moose I had seen—and it seemed as 
through the big cow suddenly developed 
half an antler on the opposite side of her 
head—but I could not see at all distinctly 
and have always realized that this may 
have been just my imagination. 

The next year, however, ‘‘The Big 
Fellow” and I did actually have our real 
meeting, and in a most unexpected man- 
ner. And I was alone—Jean having gone 
off in another direction with an under- 
standing that we would circle about and 
meet for lunch at an old abandoned logging 
camp some six miles to the west on the 
next lake. 

Realizing that the morning was rapidly 
advancing, having just consulted both my 
watch on one wrist and my compass on the 
other, I was hurrying along to my ap- 
pointed meeting-place with Jean, when, as 
if they had dropped there right out of the 
sky, I suddenly found myself separated 
merely by some fifty paces from two big 
bull moose in the very act of plunging to 
the first charge in deadly combat. I could 
tell that they had neither heard me nor 
gotten my scent, so engrossed were they 
both in the coming battle. As I gradually 
collected my scattered senses and realized 





Before plunging into the forest, he looked 


(Concluded on page 498) 


a 


direction. Jean stood up and reached for | 
As he did so, the moose | 





between the lone trapper and the big | 


est of all the moose. Once, to be sure, at | 
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Leslie’s Investment Bureau 


NoTicE.—Subscribers to LESLIE'S WEEKLY at the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, are entttled to answers to inquiries on financial questions and, in emergencies, to answers 
by telegraph. No charge is made for answering questions, and all communications are treated 
confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. All inquiries should be 
addressed to the Financial Editor, LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. Full 
name and exact street address, or number of postoffice box, should always be given. Anonymous 
communications will not be answered. 


T is becoming increasingly evident | common-sense of: those employed. This 
that one of the chief requisites to | sort of appeal is being met with a sensible 
the solution of the readjustment | and satisfactory response. Fair play on 
problem, and an essential step | the one hand gives rise to fairness of dis- 
toward prosperity, is the right | position on the other. Every such example 

handling of labor. Labor and capital have | increases the momentum of the circum- 
been so long in antagonism that when/stances which are bringing the country 
either side at any time gains the upper! back to normalcy. 
hand, some of its members are apt to be-| The beneficial effect of harmonious wage 
come more or less domineering. There are | settlements, actual or prospective, will 
extremists in both camps and they make| naturally be reflected in the securities 
conditions more difficult and intensify |market. The recent firming up of the 
disagreements. railroad issues on the improving outlook 
With political and social ends and con-|in this respect well illustrates the point. 
sequences this department has no call to} When wages in all the big industries shall 
deal, but. speaking from the economic | have been placed on a proper basis, prices 
standpoint, it must be averred that in-| of everything will be equalized and more 
dustrial warfare should always be sedu-| prosperous days than ever before will dawn 
lously avoided. It involves too much détri- | upon this nation. 
ment to business to be tolerated. Great! 7. Cucaco, In: 
mil tary conflicts, which occur rarely, has paid no dividend since May, 
inflict within limited periods vast destruc- pany had . a deficit in 1919 and it is now in 
tion of property which everybody clearly re Revel De, CY. coos 
realizes. But the effects of industrial | an annual dividend of $5.20. It isa reasonably good 
strifes, almost always with us, are not so 





Standard Parts Co. common 
1919. The com- 





business man’s purchase, but the return on present 


noticeable These disputes may not price is not in line with that of a number of other 
individually be ie , ; 4 x Yy + he just as good stocks. 
individually be very serious. Yet when!" Pp, Kansas City, Mo.: The notes of the Win- 


numerous and persisted in for a succession | chester Repeating Arms Co. and Packard Motor Co. 
| are entitled io high rating. They are not listed and 


of years, they may wreak aggregate havoc, ; oa ptees 
| have not quite the marketability of listed securities. 
y 
economic and financial, approaching that | However, bt should be fairly cosy to dlapose of Uheus 
ofa sizé able war. Both labor and capital | Antico, Wis.: National Leather 8’s are 
share in the losses due to strikes and lock- | re Le safe. National Leather common is not a 
outs, and also the public is inconvenienced | | purchase at this time. The company, after pay 
ih dt * I di | ment of dividends, incurred a large deficit in 1920 
and harassed by them. It is necessary to The stock is now a 
the economic well-being of society that | speculation. 
these disturbances be reduced to the min-| L., New York: It ay not — advisable to 
° ne . * S2 @ rinia-Ca ina Chemical 7% -r ce 
imum. To this end the facts should al- | 5@ctifice Virginia-C arolina Chemical 74 per | 
Ket eeeanahe RT Im ar a" debentures. They appear safe. The company is 
ways be survey ed ina conside rate spirit. paying 8 per cent. on its preferred stock and the 
From the beginning of the World War 


|and suspended dividends. 


debentures come ahead of the shares. The decline 
until quite recently the market for labor | in price of the debentures should some day be made 


. . . up. 
had been a sellers’ one. The workman was|"G couenectapy, N.Y... The Eastman Kodak 
in demand and could get for his services | Co. is one of the most prospe rous concerns in the 


almost any price he pleased to ask. But | United States. It recently declared an extra div 

now that deflation has its innings, the | idend of 15 per cent. on common stock, payable 

. , nn June 1, and an extra dividend of 5 per cent. and the 

| labor market Is a buyers one. The em regular quarterly dividend of 2}2 per cent.,payable 
| ployer is in a position where he, rather | July 1. 

than the employee, can fix the wages.| 5. St. Paut, Minn.: Owing to the slump in the 


and the efficiency of labor would permit it. 


| treme rates of the past few years, for busi 
| ness and profits have seriously declined. 


| 


picture, in full | 


sugar business the South Porto Rico Sugar Com 
0 y dow ot b as | Ss 
Wages are coming down, not because, as | pany reduced the dividend on common from 5 per 


certain agitators claim, there is a con-| cent quarterly to 1's per cent. I would hardly call 
spiracy of employers to reduce them. Few | the shares a ‘good investment.” If the dividend 


a fair business man’s 


can be maintained they are 
purchase. 
| P., Hopoken, N. J.: 


employers would object to continued pay- 
ment of high wages if market conditions How far off the Erje Rail 
is shown by the fact that in 1920 the road's net in 
come was only $1.67 per share, as against $3.17 
in the previous year. There was a net operating 
deficit for the year of over $16,000,000, mainly due 
to the retroactive wage increase granted by the 
United States Labor Board. 

M., PouGukerpsiz, N.Y.: It does not appear 
as.» . , . | likely that the Western Union Telegraph Co. will 

lhis is readily understcod by the intelli- | increase its dividend of 7 percent. The company’s 
gent workingman, and he concedes the | statement for the first quarter of this year showed 
necessitv and the principle involved. It surplus neapinae oh ea) $1.80 a share on the capital 
Oe BAG stock compared with $3.75 a share for the first 
1S WIS€ 1N him to do so. And that employer quarter of 1920. However, there seems scarcely any 
is wise who is careful not to proceed farther 


They cannot, however, keep up the ex- 


| They must either lessen the pay of their 
| helpers, curtail operations, or shut down 
| altogether. 


doubt that the present rate can be maintained. 
in this direction than he is obliged to, and “ 5 Soe Tl = 7 ‘ Hy the firs Pr poe of mye 
= a “ae By Lee _ | the American Tel. & Tel. Co. reports net earnings o 
W ho will place reductions on a re asonable about $2.05 per share, practically the same as in the 
basis. Doing that, he will serve himself as | corresponding period a year ago 
well as the men he hires. There will be a | president states that the new dividend rate of 9 per 
better feeling all around, and more efficient | et. is less than 5 per cent. upon the company’s 
. . *e . equity in the Bell System. There seems no doubt 
co-operation if no attempt is made to take of the company’s ability to maintain the new rate 
undue advantage of a greatly changed K., CRAFTON, Pa.: Simms Petroleum Corp. has 
situation. extensive holdings and a considerable production, 
Fortunately, this idea of the employer's | Ut #s atings have been disappointing. | It is not 
; : , . . a dividend payer and looks like a long-pull specula 
attitude IS very generally being acted upon. | tion. If you want an immediate return it would be 
Moderation prevails in the majority of | better to buy Elk Basin, paying 50 cents a year, or 
instances. Arbitrary and summary cuts | Merritt Oil, paying $1 per year. Among the low 
in remuneration are not practiced, and the priced mining stocks paying dividends are Nipis 
: Cie ta Hose < oe sing, Hecla, and United Eastern. All three are 
appeal is being made to the reason and | speculations and their dividends are not assured. 
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Are the 
Copper Stocks 
To Rise? 


Recent market action 
strongly suggests accu- 
mulation for the long 
swing upward. 






















Depression has carried 
so far that any change in 
the trade situation must 
be for the better. 


In expectation of an 
active market for the 
copper stocks we have 


prepared interesting 
data on the leading 
issues. 


To obtain this data ask 
for Bulletin LW-50 which 
we will send free on re- 
quest. 


Cuarces # CharKsons(&. 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663-4 


























The MOTOR and TIRE SITUATION 


discussed in current issue of 


“SECURITIES SUGGESTIONS” 


Free on request 


R.C.MEGARGEL& Co. 


27 Pine Street, New York 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


condensed information weekly, on situ- 
Valuable 








ation in business and financial world. 
| to investors and business men. 

Free on Application 

J. S. BACHE & CO. 


” Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 


Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 





| ties of this valuable method of stock trading 


road is from declaring a dividend on common stock | 


The company’s | 


No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
| cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock. 


Descriptive circular L on request. 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


PUTS AND CALLS 
Guerantesd by Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


233 Broadway New York 


Tel Barelay 5216 


ey 
0 
Under this Heading 


“Free Booklets for Investors” 





MONTANA First Mortgage 
FARM LOANS 


Amounts from $1000.00 to 
$3500.00 secured by farms 
valued from three to five 
times amount of loan. Write 
for list of loans and details 
for buying. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Plentywood, Montana 




















on page 497 you will find a 
descriptive list of booklets 
and circulars of information 
which will be of great value 
in arranging your invest- 
ments to produce maximum 
yield with safety. A num- 
ber of them are prepared 
especially for the smaller 
investor and the “beginner 
in investing.” 
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SMART! 


That’s the keynote to 
the textual and pictorial 


quality of JUDGE. 
mH» He 


It refuses to be stodgy. 
It is of the moment, 
for people of today— 
people with alert minds; 
people who are not 
afraid of laughing and 
sometimes reading be- 
tween the lines; the 
“live” ones with a keen 
sense of humor. 


Fe 


If you are a regular 
person; if you belong 
to the present genera- 
tion and have outgrown 
diapers; if living means 
something more than 
just grubbing along— 
you will like JUDGE— 
like all it says and does. 
Not a bromidic line in 
it; not a dull picture 
and there are some 
forty of ’em in the cur- 
rent number. 


* se 


Doubtless you are a 
constant reader of 
JUDGE. If so, you’ve 
probably got a pal who 
would revel in it, just 
as you do. Why not 
put him or her wise to 
the joy they are missing? 
Start with this week’s 
issue. Tell them to say 
to their newsdealer: 
Gimme 


JUDGE 

















OEGREES OF SOUND 
ViBRATION, VOLUME 
ANO CONTROL. 
—SOUNDS THE KEY- 
NOTE OF YOUR EAR— 
" The Latest Triumph 


of Science 
Ask for cireular “Makes You Hear.” This tells all 
about it and how it becomes 


Con, 20 E- Madisae in Chicage, Mt, Beet. 8 


CLARKE BINGHAM 


C. B. Hawley 


President of the Commercial 
Club of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mr. Hawley is interested in 
public as well as business 
affairs and is a power in his 
State’s poiitical circles. 


goods 


George R. James 
Of Memphis, Tenn., president 
of the William R. Moore Dry- 
Company, 
dent of the Central State Na- 
tional Bank, and president of 
the James & Graham Wagon 
Company. 


BUSHNELL 

J. C. Ainsworth 
President of the United States 
National Bank of the City of 
Portland, Oregon. He is one 
of the well-known and highly 
esteemed financiers of the 

Pacific Northwest. 


vice-presi- 








T., Bripcerort, Conn.: For the stockholder 
the reorganization plan of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois R. R. Co. is not merely sending good money 
after bad. It gives him a fighting chance. You get 
a 5 per cent. bond for your assessment and $100 per 
share in new stock. The reorganized road will have 
lower fixed charges, and estimates of earnings are 
rather favorable. You must decide for yourself 
whether you can afford to risk the amount of the 
assessment. 

R., Drietwoop, Pa. : Although the Colorado & 
Southern Railway has fair prospects, the fact that 
the common, par $100, has been selling as low as $35, 
indicates a doubt as to declaration of a dividend 
upon it soon. It looks like.a long pull. With an 
improvement in the copper market, U. S. Smelting 
Inspiration, and Kennecott should be quoted at 
better prices. Pierce Oil and Island Oil have <« 
rather uncertain outlook. Better put your surplus 
money into such issues as American Locomotive 
pfd., U. S. Rubber pfd., U. S. Steel pfd., or Ameri- 
can Woolen pfd. 

B., Canow City, Coto.: Holly Sugar common 
has paid no dividends. The preferred is a better 
proposition. Owing to dullness in the fertilizer 
business the Davison Chemical Co. deferred de- 
claration of dividend. The bonds, however, seem 
reasonably safe. Among high-grade bonds in the 
investment class are St. Paul 4%4’s, Northern 
Pacific p. 1. 4's, Atchison general 4’s, Southern 
Pacific 1st ref. 4's, Norfolk & Western rst cons. 4’s, 
Union Pacific rst lien and ref. 4’s, U.S. Steels. f. 
5's, U.S. Rubber rst and ref. 5’s, American Tel. & 
Tel. conv. 6’s, and Kingdom of Norway 8’s. 

M., Loutsvitte, Ky.: The Louisville Ges & 
Electric Co. is one of the Byllesby organizations and 
its preferred stock should be a reasonably safe pur- 
chase. Seaboard Air Line rst and cons. 6’s are an 
attractive business man’s investment, and it might 
be advisable to even up on your purchase. There 
are no strictly first-grade long-term bonds which 
pay 8 per cent. and are taxfree. Government of 
Norway 8’s, Government of Denmark 8’s, Govern- 
ment of France 8's, Government of Switzerland 8's, 
Republic of Chile 8's, are all undoubtedly safe, but 
the income from them is subject to taxation in this 
country. 

V., SAN Francisco, Cauir.: The Mackay Com- 
panies owns the entire capital stock of the Commer- 
cial Cable Co. and also the whole or a portion of the 
stocks of a number of telegraph and cable companies 
in the United States, Canada and Europe, including 
the land line system known as the Postal Telegraph 
Cable Co. The Mackay Companies is thus the 
holding concern. The Mackay stock is considered 
a sound business man’s investment. The income 
of the subsidiary companies is greater than the 
amount required to pay the dividends of the Mac- 
kay Companies. All surplus earnings are left in the 
treasuries of the subordinate companies for exten- 
sion and development of the business, and the in- 
crease of the reserves. 

K., ALLENTOWN, Pa.: Cerro de Pasco Copper 
8’s and Sinclair 7%’s are well regarded. The con- 
version value of Cerro bonds will be of no account 
until the company can increase its dividend. These 
bonds are convertible into stock at the rate of thirty 
shares for each $1,000 bond, equivalent to $33.' 
per share. The bond yields $80, the thirty shares 
only $60. In the case of Sinclair 7%4’s, the conver- 
sion value is more attractive. Each $1,000 note is 
exchangeable for ten shares of 8 per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred stock (par $100), and 2'% shares of 
common stock without par value. The common 
stock is selling at over $27. As the company is 
paying the preferred dividend, conversion would 
result in a slight increase of return. Besides, the 
common stock could be sold or could be held for its 
speculative possibilities, which are good. 

New York, May 7, 1921. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


“Securities Suggestions,’ the current issue of 
which discusses the motor and tire situation, will be 
furnished to any address on request, by R. C. 
Megargel & Co., 27 Pine Street, New York. 
Descriptive circular L, showing the advantages 
of using stock options, will be sent on request by 
S. H. Wilcox & Co., dealers in puts and calls guar- 
anteed by members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
233 Broadway, New York. 

Dunham & Co., investment securities, 43 Ex- 





| list an especially interesting financial work, a copy | 





of which they will send to any applicant. 

First mortgages, based on Miami real estate, 
carefully safeguarded, 
offered by the G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, Miami, Fla. The company will send on re 
quest its references and booklet No. B-10. 


First mortgage loans, bearing 8 per cent., and 








“Your Money's Safe, Jones;— 
I should have followed your example” 


Mr. Smith, a successful business man invested his 
surplus funds in stocks which were then rapidly ris- 
ing in price. At the end of 1920, following a slump 


| in which some stocks fell $150 a a ire, he found that 
: | many dividend payments had been reduced or 
valuable booklets for investors, have added to their | 


and bearing 7 per cent., are | 


omitted entirely, his income was greatly shrunke: 
and he faced a heavy loss on his erg 
Mr. Jones bought Mim er Mortgage Bor 7% in- 


re 





terest on | r was f[ adily and the 
principa yt fall in value. °T lay Smith is ¥ 
ing for Jones. 
| Cy and mail today, the coupon printed bel 
4 i ge 1 cop} {Tw ae i Their Mor 
full story of what happened Smith and J 
Miller First M. rtgage Real | state Bos 1s will see 
you through bad tin well <i tin 


secured by farms valued several times the amount | 


of the loans, are being distributed by the First 
National Bank, Plentywood, Mont., from which 
can be had a list of loans and details for buyi ing 

Each issue of the “Investment Review,’ pub- 

lished by Sexsmith & Co., 107 Liberty Street, New 
York, contains a forecast of the securities market, 
based on the technical position and illustrated by 
copyrighted graphs. Send to Sexsmith & Co. for a 
copy. 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., of Chicago and New York, 
have issued a graphic record showing how a large 
holding company has increased earnings for more 
than ten years. This booklet describes an offer of 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. notes, yielding about 
Q per cent. on present price. 

Investors and business men will find their 
chances of success much better if they will regu 
larly consult the pages of the “Bache Review,” a 
weekly publication of high standing and wide 
acceptance. Copies free on application to J. S 
Bache & Co., members of N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
43 Broadway, New York. 

Dividends aggregating $62 annually, and equiva 
lent to about 11 per cent., may be obtained by an 
investment of $560. This investment comprises one 
share each of eight substantial, listed, dividend- 
paying stocks. A specially prepared circular, LW- 
49, giving full particulars, will be sent to any in- 
vestor by Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway 
New York. 

With so small an amount as $10 one can begin 
to buy 7 per cent. Investors Bonds secured by first 
mortgages on valuable city property and offered by 
a house seventeen years in business and affiliated 
with a strong bank. For complete information 
write for booklet No. 1-120 to the Investors Com- 
pany, Madison & Kedzie State Bank, Chicago, or 
Inter-Southern Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Leading economists say that the country is work- 
ing back to stable conditions. Securities which 
should respond to this improvement are described 
n “Investment Survey”? No. S—110, which, to- 
gether with the firm’s twenty-payment booklet 
No. 201, will be furnished to any reader of this 
department by Scott & Stump, specialists in odd 
lots, Stock Exchange Building, Philadelphia, or 
40 Exchange Place, New York. 

The current issue of ‘Cassatt Offerings” deals 
intelligently with foreign government obligations. 
The external loans issued by nations abroad make 
liberal yields and offer high-grade investment op- 
portunities. The soundest of these loans have been 
listed by Cassatt & Co., the well-known Philadel- 
phia house. Like all investments recommended by 
this firm they have been selected to assure safety to 
the conservative investor. To obtain a copy of this 
helpful publication ask for circular L—5 of Cassatt 
& Co. 

The investing public’s interest in railroad stocks 
is great and growing. It is confidently believed that 
when their troubles are ended the securities of the 
carriers will be extensively dealt in on the Ex- 
changes. This is a good time for each investor to 
acquaint himself with the merits and possibilities of 
the different railroads. E. M. Fuller & Co., mem- 
bers of the Consolidated Exchange, 50 Broad 
Street, New York, have set out to publish an an- 
alysis of 72 different railroads. The first of these 
analyses, now ready for distribution, covers 
Atchison, Baltimore & Ohio, and Rock Island. Ask 
Fuller & Co. to send their booklet LW-64. 

Good bonds may still be bought at very low 
prices, considering their character and yield. The 
bond buyer, however, should not purchase blindly. 
There are various essential points to consider if he 
would properly safeguard his investment. A Bab 
son booklet on bond-buying now being distributed 
gives excellent counsel in the matter, founded on 
full knowledge and long and wide experience 
valuable publication, like all the Babson statements, 
is unbiased in its views. Investors may get it 
gratis, together with a recent Babson report, if 
they will apply for Booklet E-23 to Roger W. 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 


change Place, New York, who have prepared many | 82, Mass. 





This | 


$100 poo" $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds 
7 . Interest payable twice yearly 
Maturities, 2 to 10 years 
Pa:tial payment accounts 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Pee sapere nee 


L. Miller & Co. ' 
I 110 Hurt Bidg., Atianta, Ga. 1 
t Kindly mail me a copy of the story of “Two Men | 
and Their Mor ; 1 
i 
§ Name ; 
¥ Address 1 
' 4 
a City and State . 


lm ow ccnnenancssanedemaanent 


G.L.MICcER & G. 


“First—the Investor’s Welfare’’ 

















Seventy-two Different 
Railroads Analyzed 


Some railroads which 


were for- 








merly considered A-1 are now rated 
second or third class, or are con- 
sidered hazardous from an invest- 
ment standpoint, while others which 
were formerly rated as second or 
third class, or of d tful rating, are 
now in the A-1 gr 

The question before the investing 
public at this time is “Which are 
Ww Lich,” a id in order » help is S- 
tors solve this esti for some 
time to come we are going to issue 
analyses from time to time covering 
72 different railroads, which will be 
sent free to anyone upon request, the 
first of the analyses ready f istri- 
bution including 


Atchison 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Rock Island 


Ask for LW-64 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 





Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
50 Broad St., New York 
Chicago Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Newark ton 


(Direct Private Wires 





























THE STOCK MARKET 


| Offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 


| 20 Broad Street 


some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U.S. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
New York City 
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Leslie’s Weekly 


The Monarch of Moose Lake 


(Concluded from page 495) 


‘the nature of the awful strife to which I 
was about to bear solitary witness, it came 
over me that one of these two was in the 
very prime of his most glorious strength, 
while his antagonist was a warrior of many 
battles—and had but half his normal spread 


antlers! 


ND then my senses went racing again 
4 as there resounded through the forest 
the thud of hoofs, the crash of mighty 
antlers locked in death’s embrace. This 


way and then that the battle went, the | 


breath of each hissing in mighty gasps 
from quivering nostrils. Weight was about 
evenly matched against weight. Strength 

again I could see there were no odds. 
Endurance—would not this advantage fall 
to the vounger animal in the full flush of 
his perfect power! And the old fellow was 
handicapped by having but one antler! 
But I could soon see that he more than 
made up for this by a generaiship acquired 
through experience in many similar en- 
counters. 
the attack was made from an angle that 
gave to his one antler every ounce of its 
potential power both from an offensive and 
defensive standpoint. 

But that endurance proposition! As I 


Always he so maneuvered that | 


| stood powerless to stop the fray without 
| the use of the rifle, it began to dawn on me 
| that at last Jean’s moose had met his 
| master. It is always so, in the end, when 
| age meets youth. It is the inevitable law 
| of the universe that youth must conquer. 
| It has a certain something before which all 
| the experience of the ages loses its power. 
| It has—YOUTH! 





of the older neck was giving way. It could 
| be but a question of time—with but one 
answer. Fascinated, I watched. The 
thought came to me that the kind thing to 


misery with a ball from my rifle. He was 
bleeding freely now—but so was the other, 
| for all of that. There were no odds to give 
or take—except that inevitable one of the 
| endurance of youth. The time had come 
| when the end might be quick—for his 
| sight was dimming—through the first 
| misjudgment of step or gauge of dis 
} 
i 
| 
| 


tance. I was glad Jean was not there to 
witness the fall of the mighty moose that 
| he had come to feel his friend. 


AD not the time come to shoot? I 


wondered. There was no other wav 
| to stop it that I could think of. A rifle ball 


rosty 


At last I could see that the giant strength | 


do would be to put the old fellow out of his | 


would keep ‘“‘The Big Fellow” ever from 
suffering the humiliation of defeat, and 
| death, at the hands of his younger rival. 
I raised the rifle and my eye fell along the 


| sights until they were in direct line with the | 


| head of Jean’s moose. They shifted until 
| I had the exact vulnerable spot true to the 
| bead. My finger pressed slowly against the 
| hard metal of the trigger. And then 

| Was I pointing at the moose that Jean 
| would have me select for the ball! The 
| rifle fell again to the pit of my arm. 
| Would Jean, were he in my place, put the 
| old moose out of his misery, as I was about 
to do—or would he turn the rifle on the 
other moose instead? Would it be right 
and fair play to sacrifice the younger, 
stronger, winning animal for one that had 
served his years? These were the thoughts 
that raced through my mind as I hesitated. 
The fair-play, sensible thing to do seemed 
to be. to follow my first inclination. 

But, on the other hand, the thought of 
friendship slipped in to crowd out the 
others. Never forsake a friend. I was 
Jean’s friend—and the old moose 
Jean’s friend. Was not the right thing, 
after all, for me to save my friend’s friend? 
Yet before I decided, I considered two 
facts: first, that there was no other possible 


Tongues 


| 


Was | 


way out of it than to shoot one or thi 
other; and second, that, as Jean had said, 
“The Big Fellow” was bad and might 
come for me after I had dispatched his 
adversary. 

Again the rifle came to my shoulder—but 
this time with more decision than before. 
Again my eye fell along the sights-—just 
as the young bull, finding himself at last 
in the right position for it, was starting a 
terrible charge from the side of the missing 
antler. The finish might have come soon 
thereafter—but I pulled the trigger and 
the deadly charge was never completed. 
The young bull fell in his tracks within 
five feet of his mark. 

Then I waited to see if Old One-Antler 
would make for me—and for a minute it 
seemed that this was exactly what he was 
going to do. He was an ugly sight as he 
came forward a few steps, blood-covered 
and with a wicked eye. I resolved to wait 
until the very last minute before sending 
him also, to save myself, the way of his 
late adversary. 

When I felt the time had almost come 


| for me to act, “The Big Fellow” stopped 


in his tracks and stood looking me over, 
but he turned finally and staggered off into 
the forest—still Monarch of Moose Lake. 


Something to Remember When You Are 1 empted to Be [mpolite 


SHARED my seat in the Club car 
with a Middle-West man, an execu- 
tive in one of the largest manufac- 
turing firms in Michigan. I have 
known him a long time and respect him 
greatly, for he has accomplished many 
things in his field and heads several organi- 
zations of national scope. Our talk turned 
to the right and wrong kinds of employees. 
“The trouble with many employees 
is they have ‘frosty’ tongues,”’ said 


By HARRY 


. 


lowing morning brought forth the fact 
that he had been in our purchasing de- 
partment more than a year, and had been 
advanced in salary three times. 
“Investigation proved to us that he was 
in the habit of deriding the organization 
which had treated him with all the gener- 
| osity his ability demanded, and we let him 


go. The fact that he made thisstatements | 


in regard to the business convinced us he 


BorsFORD 


| was at heart disloyal. There is no room in 
| industry for men with frosty tongues.” 

An old and shabbily dressed man in the 
line at the receiving teller’s window of a 
Chicago bank fumbled for some papers. 

“For heaven’s sake hurry up!” snapped 
the teller. 

The old man’s eyes flared, he emitted 
a grunt of anger and left the line without 
making a deposit. 


Twenty minutes later the teller was 
called into the cashier’s office and told 
his services would be required no longer 
than the end of the week. The old fellow 
in the shabby clothes happened to be the 
head of one of the largest lumber com- 
panies in the Middle-West—an organiza- 
tion that kept all of its checking accounts in 
that bank. He had dropped in to make a 
deposit and open a personal account. 

After his discourteous treatment 





my friend. ‘‘The expression covers 
many things. The particular thing 
I mean is the proneness of em- 
ployees to pan the organization for 
which they work. The man who 
does this, who makes sarcastic ob 
servations about the personnel of 
his company, or who makes public 
and destructive criticisms of the 
conduct of its affairs is disloyal. 

“To give an instance. One eve- 
ning last week my wife and I mo- 
tored to a neighboring city for din- 
ner. Arriving late at the hotel we 
were forced to share a table with a 
young couple already well along 
with their dinner. 

‘T was rather tired and did not feel 
like talking. My wife, who thoroughly 
understood my silence, was silent 
Naturally I could not help 
the conversation between 


also. 
hearing 


the other couple. Presently the 
name of our company was men- 
tioned 

“*They are a mighty peculiar 


bunch,’ he complained. ‘No idea of 
progress. Haven't had a new design 
in collars since button-holes were in- 
vented.’ 

“T need go no further into the 
sarcastic and untruthful statements 
of this young man, but he made a 
number in the same tenor. I gath 
ered from his conversation that he 
was employed in our purchasing 
department 

‘Inquiries which I mad 





the fol- 


A Chat With 


Madame Curte 


(Concluded from page 404) 


Already Fortunella has a watch with | 


face and hands that glow in the dark. 
The clock, speedometer and all the little 
gauges and other instruments on the dash- 
board of her runabout are touched with 
radium, making electric light unnecessary. 
Her brother’s airplane during the war had 


its compass, barometer, inclinometer, etc., | 


radium-ed. The ocean liner which took 
her abroad Jast year had radium inlays in 
the steersman’s wheel for night use. 
engines and boilers, dials, valves, etc., wore 
radium where they needed it to be seen in 
the dark. 


stead of the cruder glow of electricity. 
Meanwhile Annie’s little home will have 
its door-number radium-painted, so that 


Jack can find the house when he calls. | 


The push-button will likewise be visible in 
the darkness. Even the bottles in the 


medicine cabinet can be distinguished, the | 


electric-light switches, the clock-face. 
Annie’s little sister’s dollie will have glow 
ing eyes—and the toy dog too. 

You can go on forever, picturing the 
everyday uses of this precious mineral. 
Not anybody, anywhere, well or sick, but 
benefits from it, and will do so more and 
always more. Although there are but 
three ounces of it in the world today, and 


The | 


Some day Fortunella’s whole | 
house will be illuminated with radium in- | 


each ounce is valued at $3,260,000, it takes 
but the most minute particle mixed with 
other materials to form a coating that 
glows in the dark. 

In medical treatment the power of the 
| wonder-working stuff is had without using 
up the actual radium itself. 

It is expected that next year will add 
another half-ounce to the world’s present 
supply—most of which is kept in vaults 
for safety and ‘‘rented out” on a sort of 
banking system to physicians who need 
for their medical work more radium than 
any one person owns. 

When Mme. Curie returns to her Paris 
laboratory with her precious gift-tube, she 
will be among the richest of radium own- 
'ers. But she and her two girls will be the 
richer ‘‘only for science,’ as she puts it. 
|She is entirely indifferent to wealth as 
|wealth. The little apartment near the 
Pavillon Curie will continue as plain as 
ever. The unpretentious woman whose 
toil has set forward the work of the world 
by many years will go on as simply as 
before, wearing her unadorned black 
| frock, her calico work-apron, her service- 
able boots, and walking home at night to 
Irene and Eve, to whom she is not Madame 
Curie, scientist, at all, but just plain 
“ Mother.” 


by the teller, he had gone to the 
cashier, and not only refused to 
have his personal account in the 
bank, but had hinted also that his 
company might'withdraw its balance. 
The cashier was forced to rid the 
bank of an undesirable employee. 

The purchasing agent of a large 
Eastern publishing house desired to 
place an ink order amounting to five 
figures. He sent for two rival sales- 
men, intending to split the order 
between them. 

The two men waited in the outer 
office for some time, having been 
told the purchasing agent was busy. 
Finally one became impatient, and 
asked the young lady in charge of 
the office what the devil she meant 
by keeping him waiting when he had 
an engagement with the agent. The 
young woman flounced out of the 
room into the agent’s office. 

A few minutes later both ink sales- 
men were called into the inner office. 
The purchasing agent turned to the 
salesman who had shown his im- 
patience and said: 

“Mr. Bascomb, the young lady in 
the outer office is my daughter. I 
do not permit her or any other em- 
ployee to be insulted. Your conduct 
has lost you one of the largest orders 
you ever attempted toland. I will 
never buy from you.”’ 

There are ears in every organiza- 
tion, and there never has been a time 
when a frosty tongue paid dividends. 
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USERS SAY —“‘Jt’s the most valuable book ever made’’ 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


THE NEAREST APPROACH TO AN UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY AT ONE-TENTH THE PRICE 


‘It is a public benefaction UNLIKE ANY = DICTION- 


to get out such a 

Geor, e Morris Philips, Prin- 
cipal State Normal School, 
West Chester, Penna. 


of its size, The Winston Simplified is a NEW and 
ORIGINAL work, not an abridgment or a by- 
product from a larger work, as is the case with all 
of the other smaller dictionaries. It is 


THE WORK OF EXPERIENCED 
SCHOLARS 


a and experts who have introduced new kinds of 
§ AN materials designed to satisfy the most practical, 


UWINST 
(PLIFIR 
‘TONA, 


i 
W 1g 


up-to-date requirements of the school room and 
the business office, and who have discovered new 
ways to clarify the meanings of words. 


SIMPLIFIED DEFINITIONS 


make the meaning of every word so clear that even 
a child cannot fail to understand it. In no in- 
stance is a word defined in terms of itself, or in 
more difficult words, as in other dictionaries. 
These simplified definitions make this dictionary 
not only supremely usable as an aid to school 
work, but also invaluable to men and women who 
are endeavoring to get a command of the language 
to fit them for better positions, or for intelligent 
citizenship. 


OVER 40,000 WORDS 


are spelled, pronounced and defined. This is ment 
36,000 more words than are used by the averag 
college-bred man. Besides all the words in ordi 
nary use, The Winston Simplified Dictionary con- 
tains the vocabularies of Science, History and Cur- 
rent Events, and particular attention has been given 
to the large number of words that have come into 
use as the result of the World V’ar. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PERFECTION 


has been secured by printing every word defined 
in large, clear type. The eye instantly catches the word 
desired instead of wandering all over the page. Com- 
parison will show that The Winston Simplified has a more 
legible page than any other dictionary published. 


A WEALTH OF ILLUSTRATIONS 





; 


adds to the understanding of many words whose meanings can be best shown by pictures. 
OVER 800 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS WERE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THIS BOOK. 


Do the Dead Live and Communicate ? 


The validity of the evi- 
dence pointing to an in- 
visible world, the future 
abode of man, so near our 
own that the veil might be 
torn or lifted, is now ad- 
mitted by many of the 
greatest minds of the day. 
Heretofore we have been 
studying merely the Ma- 
terial World of Products 
and Effects. The World 
of Causes and Forces lies 
all unexplored before us. 
It is into this fascinating 
field—the border-line of the 
Unknown,thedim,mysteri- 
ous region that lies between 
MIND and MATTER, 
between physical and spir- 
itual forces and energies, 
that we are carried by 


The Library of the Occult 


and Psychical Sciences 
By 
Hereward Carrington, Ph.D., and Dr. William S. Walsh, F.A.M.A. 


THE MYSTERY OF EXISTENCE--THE GREATEST 
QUESTIONS OF ALL TIME 


are discussed in clear and understandable language: What Happens at the Moment of Death 
—How We Progress in the Spirit World—Messages from the Beyond— Our Hidden Forces—How tc 
Develop Our Psychic Powers—The Sexes Here- 
after—-Ghosts and Haunted Houses—Form- 
Created by Will—How Spirit Photography h. 
Possible— How to Obtain Thought Photogra 

—How Mental Telepathy Operates—-The _— 
vels of Materializaticn—Reincarnation and 
Eastern Philosophy—The Genuine and the 











EMINENT SCIENTISTS AND SCHOLARS 
WHO HAVE ENDORSED THIS STUDY 


Prof. Curie Sir Oliver Lodge Decmatiatons hs Seiitese~ ee 
piritism—-Projection of the As- 

eee. ee A ee tral Body—Mastering the Self—Fear and How 
ir William Crookes Sir vee a ~ to Banish It—The Three Laws of Success—-Per- 


Prof. Flammarion Nag Sidgwick 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop . G. Geley 
Lord Rayleigh Prot. Sallour Stewart 


And many others of equal prominence. 


sonal Magnetism— Spiritual Healing—Culti- 
vating the “Sixth Sense ’’— Power over Animate 
and Inanimate Matter--How to Interpret 
Dreams, and many other Topics of equal Im- 
portance and Interest. 











CONTAINS ALL THE NEW WORDS 


and the names of PLACES and PEOPLE that have lately come into prominence. 
WORDS like—Archie, Blighty, blimp, Bolshevism, barrage, bridgehead. camou- 
flage, Czech, Landsturm, Mandatory, Poilu, profiteer, shock troops, surtax, Tank, 





teleferica, Tommywaacs, U-boat, vitamine. PLACES like — Amiens, Argonne 
Forest, Chateau-Thierry, Challons-sur-Marne, Rheims, St. Gobain, Verdun. 
PEOPLE like—Allenby, Balfour, Beatty, Bethmann-Hollweg, Clemenceau, 


D’Annunzio, Diaz, Foch, Haig, Lenine, Pershing, Gompers; besides the names 
of great figures of the past who stand for achievement in art, literature, science, 
politics, and the various branches of human activity. 











Order Your Copy NOW 
Beautifully Bound in Full Flexible Kraft 
Leather, Round Corners. 

Size, 734 x 5% inches—Weight, 134 pounds. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


L. 5-14-21 
| Brunswick Subscription Co. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose $3.50 for which please send me 
The Winston Simplified Dictionary 
bound in Full Flexible Kraft Leather, 
charges prepaid. 


OTHER 
VALUABLE SPECIAL FEATURES 


A Glossary of Business Terms. 





A Dictionary of Famous Names and Places. 
Tables of Weights, Measures, and Money. 
A Dictionary of Foreign Words and Phrases. 


A Dictionary of Mythological and Classical 
Names. 


| Abbreviations Used in Writing and Printing. 


Pais sito he koaisx aes ioe | The Most Valuable 
¥ Ee iaphe koe : ae Sys eY PON ewe and Elegant 
WY. cc ccccsccces CALE. wie ccnccceee 


NE RANTS Nias 4 Book Imaginable 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 





The Most Original—Thrilling—Thought-Provoking 
Work Ever Published 


The presence of this set in any collection of books will confer a mark of distinction on the 
owner. In these volumes have been gathered the accumulated wisdom ant experience of the 
ages in the occult and psychic, including Hindu philosophy and Eastern esoteric lore. 


SEVEN SPLENDID STIM- 
ULATING VOLUMES 
that will make clear to you 
things you despaired of under- 
standing before. Each volume 
814 x 5% inches 

Art Craft De Luxe Binding 
with Titles Stamped in Gold— 

Beautifully Printed—Many 
Unique Illustrations, Including 
Psychic and Spirit Photographs. 


A SPECIALLY LOW IN- 
TRODUCTORY PRICE 

Costs of Material and Labor 
are soaring daily. Immediate 
orders only accepted at the in- 
troductory price,which is based 
on present costs. 


Save Money — Order Today! 
Books ready now and orders 
filled strictly in rotation. Over t 
half the edition has al- 
ready been spoken for. 


SEND $1.00 WITH COU- 
PON OR $19.00, 


if you want to save the cash 
discount of $2.00. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 





BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. L. 5-14-21 
6 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 

t Enclosed is oy as first payment on the 7-volume set of Library 

' of Occult and Psychical Sciences to be shipped charges pre- 

| paid. I agree to remit $2.00 a month for 10 months following 
receipt of books Otherwise, I will, within 5 days, ask for 

1 instructions for the return of the set, my $1.00 tote refunded 

a on its receipt. 
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4 Warm Introduction” 


I\ JOTHING in the Bride’s Bungalow receives (or 
\. “ deserves) greater praise than the new IDEAL- 
ARCOLA Heating Outfit. It is the center of attraction 
because it changes the house into a home, requires so 
little attention, and uses so little coal. Day and night it 
keeps the whole house full of soft, radiant warmth. A 
small fire gives just enough heat in early spring days 
to free the house from chill and damp. It protects the 
family health. Clean and easy to run. 

The IDEAL-ARCOLA gives low-cost, healthful 
warmth, through hot-water radiators to the small home, 
store or school. It places the cottage, with or without cel- 
lar, on the heating plane of the First Mansion in the land. 


The water-jacketed ARCOLA is of itself a radiator. 


Dept. 53, 816 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Replaces stoves, wastes no heat up chim- 
neys, leaks no coal gas. Bach tenant may have a 
separate ARCOLA. If used to heat part of building, extra 
sections and radiators may be added later. 


ARCOLA heats all rooms on less fuel than a stove 
requires for one room. The complete system installed by 
your local dealer, costs but little more than a stove for 
each room; and far less than the old expense for a hot- 
water heating system. 


Get an estimate for an IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating Outfit for 
your old or new house from any heating dealer. It can be put 
in at any time quickly and easily without disturbing the family. 
See demonstrating outfits in our showrooms in all large cities 
and in many of our dealers’ shops. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Sales Branches and Showrooms in al] large cities 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Write for illustrated catalog showing 
open views of IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating 
Outfit installations in 4, 5,6 and 7-room 
cottages, bungalows, flats, schools and 
small buildings. 


























